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ARTICLES 


A New History of the Soviet Communist Party 


HERMAN ACHMINOV 


In the summer of this year a new History of the Soviet Communist Party appeared. 
It was prepared by a collective headed by Corresponding Member of the Academy 
ot Sciences of the USSR B.N. Ponomarev (head of the Central Committee 
department for mutual relations between Communist parties and for general 
policy in the international workers’ movement) and published in an edition com- 
prising one million copies. In order to appreciate the significance of the new 
history of the Party, one must remember that it was an event of political 
and not scholarly significance. The point is that in the USSR the term historiog- 
raphy does not imply the collation of facts, the description of events as they 
actually happened, but, on the one hand, the justification of the entire policy of 
Communism, in particular its policy in a given period of time, and, on the other, 
the codification of the experience gained by Communist parties in their struggle 
to establish and consolidate their authority. Hence, it is incorrect to dismiss 
Soviet historiography as mere propaganda. The latter usually takes the form of 
an attempt to “adjust” facts to the overall Marxist conception of history and 
finds its expression in the falsification of historical events, the concealment and 
distortion of facts, and so on. Such an adjustment is not, however, the most 
important aspect of Soviet historiography. Much more important is the attempt 
to show students of the history of the Party just how policy is made. Such an 
aim automatically implies that historical material is treated very freely, and many 
facts are simply thrown overboard if they do not further the aim of making 
history useful for the present generation. Facts are rarely falsified to no purpose, 
more often than not historical material is used for “political aims.” This approach 
in turn implies a knowledge and analysis of every available fact, error, and de- 
feat, insofar as they are of importance for the future. This, the second aspect of 
Soviet historiography in general and of the new textbook in particular, is far 
more interesting for the present-day student of the USSR since it reflects the 
standpoint of today’s Party leaders, the conclusions the Soviet Communist Party 
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is presently drawing from the past, conclusions which reflect and express to a 
considerable degree its future intentions. 

The new history of the Soviet Communist Party is twice as long as the Stalin— 
Zhdanov Short Course of the History of the Soviet Communist Party. \t has 744 pages, 
as opposed to 352 earlier. This increase is explained not only by the need to deal 
with the events which have taken place in the twenty years since the publication 
of the earlier textbook, but also by the compilers’ desire to describe in greater 
detail the actual development of events. The earlier history dealt with the period 
up to 1937. This section now has 125 pages more devoted to it. A feature of the 
new history is that it analyzes in much greater detail the technique of the for- 
mation of the Communist dictatorship. It outlines without any important changes 
the basic principles of the Leninist theory of the struggle for power, the doctrine 
of the Party as an organization of professional revolutionaries and as the organ 
leading the workers’ movement along the path to socialism, that is, the subjection 
of the trade unions and other forms of the workers’ movement to the Communist 
leadership, the need to combat the free, or “spontaneous,” development of the 
workers’ movement, and so on. One is, however, faced not with a case of mechani- 
cal repetition, but rather with the “creative development” of long-standing 
theses. Two complementary tendencies can be observed: a greater distrust than 
earlier of the working class and a desire to present Communism not only as a 
workers’ movement but as a general movement of all toilers, as a means of de- 
fending general-national interests. 

The first tendency is essentially a continuation of Lenin’s main idea that the 
working class cannot work out a socialist consciousness by its own efforts. 
According to Lenin, the working class can independently only reach “trade- 
unionism,” that is, the idea of the need to defend its interests within the frame- 
work of the existing order without thinking of establishing a dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Lenin based himself on the premise that the interests of the 
working class, including its economic interests, are identical with the interests 
of the Communist Party, only the workers do not always realize this. The present 
interpretation stresses the social heterogeneity of the working class, which is 
tantamount to admitting that the program of Communism contradicts the interests 
of at least some workers: 

The proletariat is heterogeneous. It contains groups distinguished from each 
other by the level of their consciousness and experience of life. Furthermore, the 
ranks of the working class in the conditions of capitalism are constantly being 
supplemented by persons from the ruined peasantry and small-scale artisans." 
Elsewhere the history states: 

For decades a working aristocracy has been apparent in the capitalist countries, 
officials of the legal trade unions, the social democratic parliamentarians, and the 
apparatus serving them. In sum, a stream of petty-bourgeois opportunists has been 
formed in the Second International.* 


1 storiya Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (History of the Soviet Communist Party), 
Moscow, 1959, p. 66. 
Tbid., p. 172. 
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The conclusion is drawn that “the struggle against opportunism,” that is, as 
the Communists understand the term opportunism, the readiness to defend the 
interests of the workers without overthrowing the social and political order, “‘is 
a regular feature of the workers’ movement.”* In other words, present-day 
Communist theoreticians are, far less than those of twenty years ago and certainly 
less than those at the beginning of the revolution, carried away by the illusion 
that they will succeed in winning over the majority of the working class. This is 
not surprising. Experience has shown that it is the workers who to date have 
proved to be the prop of the most consistent opponents of Communism, whether 
Social Democracy, Fascism, or the trade-union movement. Khrushchev recently 
made the personal acquaintance of the trade-union attitude toward Communism 
during his trip through the United States. The United States trade-union leaders 
were very hostile to him, while many representatives of the bourgeois circles 
sought his favor. 

The second tendency is more interesting—the striving to present Communism 
not only, and at times not at all, as a working class movement alone, but to create 
for it a halo as the defender of all toilers, of the entire nation, to put across the 
idea that the Communists ought both to speak in the name of the entire people 
and to appeal to it as a whole. This aim is backed up by a little-known quotation 
from Lenin’s What is To Be Done? 

. .. the ideal of Social Democracy [Bolshevism] must be not the secretary of a 
trade union, but the peopie’s tribune, able to respond to all and every display of 
arbitrariness and oppression, wherever it takes place, whatever group or class it 
concerns, able... to exploit every trifle in order to expound #0 a// his socialist 
convictions and democratic demands, in order to explain ¢o a// and everybody the 
world-wide historical significance of the proletariat’s struggle for liberation.‘ 
Striving to give the Communist Party such a halo as the defender of national 

interests, the compilers even falsify the most well-known facts about the history 
of World War I, particularly the year 1917. As is known, the Bolsheviks adopted 
a defeatist attitude during this war, that is, held it the duty of all Communists to do 
everything to secure the defeat of their own government in the war, “to turn the 
imperialist war into a civil war,” and thus to speed up the revolution. With this 
aim in mind, the Bolsheviks, headed by Lenin, demanded that illegal agitation 
be carried out among the armed forces, and actually carried out such agitation, 
striving to organize disorders and fraternization on the front. Well aware of 
Lenin’s attitude toward the war, the German General Staff allowed him to travel 
from Switzerland through Germany to Russia. Lenin arrived in Petrograd in 
April 1917 and completely justified the German calculations: by December 1917 
the Soviet government had begun talks for an armistice and in February 1918 the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was ratified. 

The theoretical standpoint of the Bolsheviks toward the war is correctly 
analyzed in the history. However, the compilers immediately endeavor to prove 
that Bolshevik policy could not be called treason, assuring readers that 


Jbid., p. 139. 
Ibid., p. 48. 
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the slogan of defeat by no means implied that the Party appealed to the people to 
carry out acts of sabotage, to blow up dumps, and so on. It only meant that the 
Party of the proletariat must under no circumstances support the measures of the 
government which consolidate its position.® 


Elsewhere, the history notes that the April 1917 conference of Bolsheviks, 
at which the decision was taken to step up activities aimed at demoralizing the 
armed forces (a point not mentioned in the book), “protested against the slander 
spread by the capitalists that the Bolsheviks sympathized with the idea of a 
separate peace with Germany.”® Everybody knows, of course, that they cid 
conclude such a separate peace. With similar indignation, the compilers write that 
the “bourgeoisie went as far as the monstrous slander that V.I. Lenin was connec- 
ted with the German General Staff.”? One might well ask how Lenin succeeded 
in traveling through Germany without the knowledge of the German authori- 
ties. This juggling with facts is merely a preparation for the advancement of a 
completely new interpretation of the Bolshevik seizure of power. The astonished 
reader is told that the Bolsheviks only seized power in order to save Russia from 
the Germans: 


The Russian counterrevolution had agreed to conclude a separate peace with 
Germany in order to free its hands inside the country. The Russian ruling classes 
surrendered Riga to the Germans, were ready to give up Petrograd and part of the 
country in exchange for aid in the crushing of the revolution. This was a clear 
indication of the antipatriotism of the bourgeoisie, its treacherous role in relation to 
the homeland. The real patriots were the Bolsheviks who saved Russia from defeat 
by German imperialism, from enslavement by foreign states. The treacherous plan 
of the bourgeoisie could only be disrupted by the overthrow of the government 
of betrayal.® 


The analysis of the importance of the October Revolution, besides repeating 
the traditional view that it confirmed the correctness of the teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism and abolished the exploitation of man by man, also states: 


The . . . world-wide significance of the October Revolution consists in the fact 
that it was the first revolution in the world which gave a people not only political 
rights, but also the material conditions for a prosperous life.® 


The complaint is then made that “the ... legend of the use of forced labor 
in the USSR was launched in the West.” !° Soviet policy during the advance of the 
Soviet armed forces westwards during World War II is described as follows: 


The Soviet government stressed that it was not intent on seizing foreign lands 
or altering the existing social order in other countries . . . . As soon as the liberated 
regions ceased to be a zone of directly military hostilities all control of affairs of 


5 Ibid., p. 176. 
® Tbid., p. 209. 
? Ibid., p. 207. 
8 Jbid., p. 227. 
® Tbid., p. 242. 
10 Jbid., p. 414. 
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civil administration was transferred from the Soviet command to the local national 
authorities. The Soviet Union supplied the liberated countries with foodstuffs and 
other aid.44 


Furthermore, it appears that, when the Soviet Army was advancing toward 
Berlin, “. .. thanks to the skillful and humane activities of Soviet troops many 
German towns and villages were saved from destruction.” !* These assertions are 
false; they are intended to mislead persons unacquainted with the actual course 
of events, especially non-European readers and the youth in the USSR and 
satellite states. 

In some cases the compilers do write of unpleasant facts. They relate, for 
example, that in the course of the purge of the kulaks some 15% of all peasants 
were outlawed or that, with the connivance of the heads of the Soviet state 
security organs Yezhov and Beria, “many honest Communists and non-Party 
persons who were not guilty of anything were subjected to repressive measures.” !® 
More important, however, is the attempt to conceal from the uninitiated the 
internal regular development of Communism, primarily the inevitability of using 
mass terror and force to establish a Communist dictatorship, the need to betray the 
national minorities in the name of world-wide revolution, the striving to impress 
upon readers, particularly those outside the USSR, that Communism may make 
mistakes, but in the long run it is not so bad, and even occupation by Soviet 
forces is not a tragedy. The purpose of this falsification is to represent Com- 
munism not as a destructive, but as a creative, element. This aim is clearly ex- 
pressed in the new interpretation of Lenin’s The State and Revolution, which, accord- 
ing to the compilers, “is imbued with the idea of a decisive, uncompromising 
struggle on two fronts, both against opportunistic traitors and against anarchists.” *4 
Communism is presented as the defender of the national idea, as the bearer of 
humane ideas and respect for the sovereignty and structure of other states, as the 
guarantor of prosperity, and as the enemy of anarchy and terror. 

This falsification of the natural development of Communism is in turn pur- 
suing the aim of working out a new strategy and new tactics for the struggle for 
power. This step has become necessary since the Communists have, on the one 
hand, failed to find firm support among the working class and, on the other, 
experience has shown that they can find allies in other social classes which are 
essentially opposed to Communism, but which may, in particular conditions, 
prepare the way for the Communists’ accession to power. In other words, the 
falsification of facts and tendencies characteristic of Communism is not an end in 
itself, but the means to an end, the application of a tactic which correctly ought to 
be called the tactic of an advance “under an alias” and of looking for allies in the 
enemy camp in order to split the united front of the enemies of Communism. 
This tactic of advance “under an alias” is a development of Lenin’s thesis on the 
need to regard “the union of the proletariat and semiproletarian elements as the 


11 Jbid., p. 567. 
12 Tbid., p. 569. 
13 Jbid., pp. 422 and 484. 
M4 Tbid., p. 228, 
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condition for the victory of the proletarian revolution.”!* Such a step enabled 
the Communists to win the Civil War. They frightened the peasants by saying that 
the victory of the Whites would lead to the return of the landowners who would 
take back the land. In reality, the Communist leaders were deliberately deceiving 
the peasants, since they carried out a policy of collectivizing the land, and not one 
of extending private ownership of it. Nonetheless, in the period of the struggle for 
power the Bolshevik leaders deliberately gambled on a hostile force: the peasants’ 
desire to increase their private property. They sought allies in the enemy camp, 
applying the tactic of an advance “under an alias.” The need to make great use 
of the peasantry in the period of the struggle to establish a Communist dictator- 
ship is developed further: 


The Bolsheviks, being the leading detachment of the proletariat, at the same 
time took upon themselves the defense of the interests of the peasantry, both their 
political... and economic.... The fact that it was the Bolsheviks who came for- 
ward in defense of the interests of the main mass of the peasantry was of great 
significance for the further struggle for the victory of the revolution.'® 


The new history does not restrict itself to a modification of long-standing 
principles. One brand-new principle is put forward in connection with the analysis 
of the policy toward the peasantry. Describing the course of the Fourth Party 
Congress, held in Stockholm on April 10 to 25, 1906, it states: 


Some of the Bolshevik delegates at the congress (J. V. Stalin, S. A. Suvorov, 
and others) defended the demand for the division of the landowners’ land and its 
transfer to the private ownership of the peasants. V. I. Lenin criticized the demands 
of the “dividers,” noting that they were erroneous, but not harmful.?” 


Under Stalin, Communism possessed two concepts: “the general Party line” 
and “deviations.” The former was the embodiment of the good, while the latter 
were too heinous for words. Little attempt was made to distinguish between a 
“right” and “left” deviation. The appearance of a category of views which are 
“erroneous but not harmful” creates an extremely complicated situation. Evi- 
dently, they are the result of the interaction of various factors. The most impor- 
tant of these factors is the desire to ensure greater freedom for tactical maneuvers 
in pursuit of a particular goal, to find a more or less acceptable evaluation of the 
activity of Stalin who headed the Party for thirty years, and to safeguard the 
Party leaders from a repetition of the “great purges.” The desire for greater 
freedom to maneuver is all too clear from the selection of an example of a policy 
which was “erroneous, but not harmful.” At the Fourth “Unifying” Party Congress 
there was a sharp dispute on the agrarian question. Lenin demanded the nationali- 
zation of the land, while the Mensheviks, headed by Maslov and Plekhanov, 
insisted on “municipalization,” that is, the transfer of land to the control of local 
organs of power. A third point of view, the division of the landowners’ property, 


15 Kratky kurs istorii VKP (b) (Short Course of the History of the Soviet Communist Party), 
Moscow, 1947, p. 72. 

16 Istoriya Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, op. cit., p. 97. 

17 Tbid., p. 106. 
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was advanced by a certain N. Borisov (S.A. Suvorov), while Stalin, who played 
an unimportant role at the time, only voted for it. The point of the argument 
was that the Menshevik standpoint would not further the class struggle in the 
countryside. In any case, even the partial realization of their program would have 
led to the creation of a land fund controlled by local communities. It would, 
accordingly, have been possible to aid those peasants with little land. Hence the class 
struggle in rural areas would have been weakened. Lenin’s proposal was aimed at 
preventing the solution of the land problem within the framework of the existing 
social structure. It excluded the possibility of a compromise, thus aggravating 
the class struggle. The standpoint of the “dividers” also furthered the class strug- 
gle, hence it was not harmful, but its “erroneousness” consisted in the fact that 
experience showed that there was no need to promise the peasants the land in 
order to fan the revolution. It was enough to permit them to divide the nationali- 
zed land among themselves on a temporary basis. In other words, “the dividers” 
promised more than was necessary; this was their “error.” They had no intention 
of keeping their promise, since they too demanded in the long run the nationali- 
zation of the land, Hence their error was not harmful. The idea that a concession 
to the “property-owning” instincts of individual groups can be erroneous, but 
not harmful, is repeatedly advanced in the new history. 


The tendency to increase the tactical freedom of the Party leaders in the period 
of the struggle for the building of Communism becomes clear if one compares the 
arguments used in the old history with those in the new one to justify the transi- 
tion to the New Economic Policy (NEP) at the beginning of the 1920’s, when the 
Soviet authorities were compelled to make considerable concessions to the 
property-owning instincts of the peasants by allowing freedom of trade, and so on. 
In both histories Communist theoreticians speak of the need for a “union with 
the middle peasant.” However, the old history quotes the following statement by 
Lenin as a justification of this step: 


The ability to reach an agreement with the middle peasant, without for a mo- 
ment abandoning the struggle against the kulak and firmly leaning only on the 
poor peasants.!§ 


The new history writes: 


Generalizing the Party’s experience in the solution of the problem of the attitude 
of the proletariat toward the middle peasant after the victory of the socialist revo- 
lution, V. I. Lenin formulated the importance of the transition to a union of the 
proletariat with the middle peasants as follows: “The dictatorship of the proletariat 
is a special form of class union between the proletariat, the avant-garde of the 
toilers, and the numerous nonproletarian groups of toilers (the petty bourgeoisie, 
petty proprietors, the peasants, intelligentsia, and so on) or the majority of them, . . . 
for the final establishment and consolidation of socialism.'® 


18 V.I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1952, XXIII, 294, quoted in Kratky kurs 
istorii VKP (b), op. cit., p. 229. 

19 V. I. Lenin, op. cit., 1950, XXIX, 350—51, quoted in Jstoriya Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo 
Soyuza, op. cit., pp. 292—93. 
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The shift of stress is extremely noticeable. It does not mean, of course, a 
change in aims. The textbook also prints, by the way, Lenin’s first quotation, 
but in the text without quotation marks, a step obviously intended to stress the 
second quotation. Furthermore, the textbook openly states that the ultimate, and 
by no means very distant, goal of Communism is the complete nationalization of 
industry and trade, the collectivization of agriculture, and the concentration in 
the hands of the state of supervision of the activities of the intelligentsia, since 
the “union” with “the petty bourgeoisie, petty proprietors, the peasants, and 
intelligentsia” is not to last very long. The experience of China, where the Commu- 
nists came to power as a result of a peasant war, of Poland and Hungary, where a 
system of collective agriculture and state trade collapsed, which, however, only led 
to the temporary removal of the Communist dictatorship, showed the Commu- 
nists that unorganized peasants and “petty proprietors” are not in a position 
to offer effective resistance to Communist authority. Hence one may rely on these 
allies from the enemy camp for a longer period than Stalin considered possible. 
The new history recommends the search for and exploitation of every possible 
ally in the enemy camp, not just the peasants. Referring to Party policy during the 
NEP period, it writes: 


V. I. Lenin... insisted on the exploitation of all the forces of the old society 
loyal toward Soviet authority for the building of socialism. ... He wrote that there 
can be no talk of any successful Communist construction without a union with 
non-Party persons working in the various fields.?° 


The aim of arguments that the Communists have always been opposed to 
anarchy, that they overthrew the democratic Provisional Government only in 
order to save Russia from the Germans, that their dictatorship is a union of the 
Communists with the petty and even middle bourgeoisie, and that they respect 
the sovereignty of all nations is the justification of a new thesis advanced at the 
Twentieth Party Congress on the possibility of a Communist accession to power 
through parliament and the working out of the tactic of the struggle for power 
via the exploitation of legal possibilities. The possibility of a Communist accession 
to power via a parliament is formulated as follows: 


In a number of capitalist countries the working class headed... by the Com- 
munist Party has a real possibility of uniting under its leadership the peasantry, the 
broad circles of the intelligentsia, and all patriotic forces... [and] of gaining a 
firm majority in parliament.”?! 


This is an almost literal repetition of the corresponding statement made by 
Khrushchev at the Twentieth Party Congress. The same idea is found in the 
Declaration of the Conference of Representatives of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties of the Socialist Countries of November, 1957, which also speaks of the 
constant “development of the class struggle of workers, the-peasant masses, and 
the middle urban groups, and also of the “intelligentsia, petty and middle bour- 


20 Jstoriya Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, op. cit., p. 341. 
21 Tbid., p. 639. 
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geoisie” against “monopolistic capital,” which is to lead to the creation of a pro- 
Communist majority in parliament.** 

In accordance with the new tactic the history devotes considerable space to 
problems of legal, semilegal, and illegal work in the conditions of a capitalist so- 
cicty. The analysis of this group of problems begins with the “classic” example— 
Lenin’s admission of the erroneousness of his proposal to boycott the First State 
Duma in 1906, which is also found in Stalin’s Short Course and in the article on the 
Party in volume eleven of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia.** Historically, this step 
is justified by the fact that in 1906 the Bolsheviks had switched from an open 
revolutionary struggle against autocracy to the tactics which the new textbook 
recommends time and again to its readers: 


The only correct type of organizational structure was recognized to be the 
illegal party as the sum of illegal cells, surrounded by a network of legal and semi- 
legal workers’ societies.*4 


Elsewhere it states: 


The new type of revolutionary parliamentarian, the genuine representative of the 
working class, was trained under the Party’s guidance in close contact with the 
masses, combining legal and illegal work.*5 


As a general directive to this new type of revolutionary parliamentarian, the 
compilers quote the following statement from Lenin’s The Infantile Disease of 
Leftism in Communism: 


One must be able to make all kinds of sacrifices, to overcome the greatest 
obstacles in order systematically, stubbornly, insistently, patiently to propagate 
and agitate in ... institutions, societies, unions, even in the most reactionary . . .*° 


The new Communist calculation is as follows: Communists know that they 
cannot win by counting on society splitting into two classes, as Marx promised 
or on the workers’ movement consolidating itself, because the workers’ cadres 
will not follow them. It is, however, possible in principle to mobilize the Lum- 
penproletariat, deceive the peasants, intelligentsia, and part of the bourgeoisie by 
employing nationalistic, that is, primarily anti-American slogans and setting one 
class against another in order to come to power, as shown by the experience of the 
Communists in the State of Kerala in India, in the Province of Aosta in Italy, and 
in San Marino. The new history explains with various historical examples how 
the new type of revolutionary parliamentarian ought to act in particular cases, 
how he ought to use the “most reactionary organizations” in his interests. It 


22 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 

23 Istoriya Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, op. cit., p. 110; Kratky kurs istorii VKP (b), 
op. cit., p. 84; Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 1st ed., 
1930, XI, 339—40. 

°*4 Istoriya Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, op. cit., p. 161. 

Tbid., pp. 159—60. 

26 V.I. Lenin, op. cit., 1950, XXXI, 35, quoted in Istoriya Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo 
oyuza, op. cit., pp. 309—310. 
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discusses in much greater detail than its predecessor the Bolsheviks’ activity in 
legal organizations such as the congresses of the people’s universities, the women’s 
congress, the congress of factory doctors, the congress for the struggle against 
alcoholism, and mentions defeats, such as refusal by the congress of people’s 
universities to accept a Bolshevik resolution, although by an allegedly very small 
majority.?? It is not difficult to find a modern parallel—the present struggle for 
peace, the creation of numerous non-Party organizations opposed to war or 
racial discrimination, in favor of the development of the backward countries, 
and so on, and also infiltration into the various non-Communist organizations, 
The new history writes that Communists, when they are not very strong ina parti- 
cular parliament, are allowed and ought to enter into a coalition with other left- 
wing parties, as the Bolsheviks did in the Duma.** Once again the modern parallel 
is the tactic of creating a popular front, which the Communists endeavor to 
use over and again in various countries. They are even allowed to join a particular 
faction or “united” Party as the Bolsheviks did after the Fourth “Unifying” Party 
Congress held in April 1906 in Stockholm. The compilers show in much more 
detail than the earlier Short Course how the Bolsheviks deceived ther partners: 


At the Fourth Congress there was only a formal union of the Bolsheviks with 
the Mensheviks within the framework of the RSDRP [Russian Social Democratic 
Workers’ Party]. In fact... the Bolsheviks continued to wage an... uncompro- 
mising struggle against the Mensheviks, against the opportunists in the workers’ 
movement. The Bolsheviks preserved their organizational independence and con- 
trolling center.*° 


The example quoted as worthy of imitation is the fact that after Fourth Con- 


gress the Bolsheviks mobilized the masses against the Central Committee, since 


the Central Committee did not express the will of the Party in Duma problems. The 
majority of the local Party organizations, basing themselves on the Leninist evalua- 
tion of the Duma and the criticism of the Menshevik standpoint by the Bolsheviks, 
condemned the opportunistic standpoint of the Central Committee.*° 


The same idea, the need for some sort of independent organization in spite 
of formal unity, is found in the commentary on the Fifth Congress held in Lon- 
don in May 1907: 


The Congress elected a Central Committee, in which the followers of the 
Leninist line were in the majority. However, ... realizing the unreliability of the 
leadership of the Central Committee which consisted of representatives of various 
movements, the Bolsheviks held a conference during the congress, at which they 
created their Bolshevik center.*! 


The further course of events inside the “united” party is described in detail 
down to the logical result of Lenin’s efforts—the exclusion of the Mensheviks 


27 Tstoriya Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, op. cit., p. 143. 
8 Jbid., p. 159. 

29 Jbid., p. 108—109. 

30 Jbid., p. 111. 

31 Jbid., p. 114. 
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from the Party. If one recalls the events of the last ten to fifteen years, then it 
will become clear why the present Party leaders are anxious to describe some 
events in greater detail and more objectively than was the case under Stalin and 
to describe the development of the inner-Party struggle down to the period of the 
revolution. The Bolshevik plan of combining with the Mensheviks and later 
squeezing them out was the pattern followed in the formation of the East German 
United Socialist Party. The Bolsheviks’ struggle against the opportunistic Central 
Committee of the combined Social Democratic Party in 1907 also has a modern 
parallel in the step taken by Janos Kadar, the present leader of the Hungarian 
Communist Party, against the Hungarian Central Committee which supported 
Imre Nagy during the Hungarian Revolution of 1956. 


Of course, the obvious increase in the tactical freedom of the individual Com- 
munist parties does not mean an alteration in the nature of Communism or its 
program. Quite the reverse. The program contained in the new history is much 
clearer than the earlier one, since the present compilers have been able to make 
use of the “regularities” formulated in the 1957 declaration of Communist parties 
already in power, which have merely been reprinted here and contain such pro- 
grammatic points as the creation of a Communist Party, the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the Party, the nationalization of industry and trade, the collectivi- 
zation of agriculture, the building of socialism and Communism, and so on.*? 
The compilers make no concessions whatsoever when discussing problems of 
ideology. Although the new history does not contain the renowned Chapter 4 of 
its predecessor, which served up the foundations of Marxist philosophy, it does, 
however, pay considerable attention to all postwar measures in the field of ideo- 
logy. One interesting point is that the new history has much more to say about the 
increase in anti-Soviet and anti-Communist feelings during the war. It writes that 
millions of persons lived in areas occupied by German troops, were prisoners of 
war, worked in Germany, or else saw the West while on active service: “Some 
citizens revealed ideological instability, had an uncritical attitude toward capi- 
talist procedures.” Countermeasures had to be taken, hence “the Party [not just 
Stalin] directed the main blow on the ideological front against relics of bourgeois 
views and objections, against an uncritical evaluation of the reactionary bourgeois 
culture of the West, against a retreat from Marxism-Leninism in science, literature, 
and art.”33 In accordance with this standpoint, Zhdanovshchina, that is, the steps 
against writers, dramatists, composers, philosophers, and biolegists in 1946—48 
and the well-known discussions on problems of biology, linguistics, physiology, 
and political economy are on two occasions characterized as an “ideological ad- 
vance,” during the course of which “crushing blows were inflicted on ideological 
sterility, objectivism, cosmopolitanism, and other manifestations of bourgeois 
ideology,” although the point is made that some of the measures took place during 
the cult of the individual.*4 


82 Jbid., p. 673. 
83 Jhid., 602—603. 
% Ibid. pp. 607 and 616. 
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A further feature of the new history is the fact that opposition is now to a 
lesser degree than earlier linked with the class or political struggle outside the Party, 
and even more so outside the country. The oppositionists are no longer the “hired 
agents of world imperialism” or “the agents of the kulak in the Party,” but are 
covered by the general term “opportunism” or simply appear to be individuals 
opposed to the Party. There is no “Left Opposition” in the history of the Party, 
only “Trotskyism.” The exception is the “left-wing Communists,” headed by 
Bukharin who opposed Lenin in 1918, clearly given this name in order to show 
that the left and right opposition are one and the same thing, since Bukharin later 
became the leader of the Right Opposition. The latter movement is mentioned 
in passing, but on the whole the compilers prefer to write about the ““Trotskyites,” 
“Zinovievites,” “Bukharinites,” or the “rascal Beria.” No definite policy is 
connected with the defeat of the anti-Party group of Malenkov, Kaganovich, 
Molotov, Bulganin, and Shepilov. The remark is merely made that they “slipped 
into an anti-Party, non-Leninist standpoint” and “intended to take the Party back 
to incorrect methods of leadership.”*> As for Marshal Zhukov, he is reproached 
for having pursued a “policy of winding up the work of the Party organizations 
and political organs in the armed forces” and of advancing himself.** These steps 
may simply be a change of stress: the conversion of the oppositionists from 
“enemy agents” into “individuals opposing themselves to the will of the majority” 
is a deliberate measure aimed at restricting the possibility of collective repressive 
measure against persons belonging to a particular group. 

The last problem which must be broached is the cult of Stalin. The dictator is 
introduced for the first time in the history as a participant at the Fourth Congress, 
at which his standpoint was erroneous but not harmful. Later he is constantly 
mentioned as one of Lenin’s many associates. Much space is given over to his 
connection with Lenin’s Will, in which, as is known, Lenin recommended the 
removal of Stalin from his position as Party Secretary General. Describing this 
episode, the compilers are clearly anxious to put across the idea that at that time 
too Stalin’s attitude was erroneous but not harmful, and in any case less harmful 
than that of his opponents. The history openly mentions the will, which was 
published in Kommunist in 1956 and in volume thirty-six of Lenin’s works. 
Nonetheless, a bold attempt is made to falsify the meaning of the document. Lenin 
wrote: “I shall only mention that the October episode of Zinoviev and Kameney 
was, of course, not accidental, but there is little reason for holding it against them, 
just as Trotsky [cannot be condemned] for not being a Bolshevik.” The event 
referred too here is the opposition of Zinoviev and Kamenev to the decision to 
begin the armed revolution in October 1917. This statement is rewritten as follows 
in the history: “About Zinoviev and Kamenev he [Lenin] wrote that their 
‘October episode’ was of course not accidental. V.I. Lenin pointed out that 
Trotsky was not a Bolshevik, thus warning the Party against the extremely 
dangerous Menshevik recidivists in it.”°” Further, the point is made that Lenin 


35 Jbid., pp. 654—55. 
36 Jbid., p. 657. 
37 Jbid., p. 362. 
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criticized Stalin, but also pointed out his positive sides, referring to him as one of 
the outstanding Party figures. This statement is a complete falsification. The docu- 
ment in question has nothing to say in Stalin’s favor. The remark follows that the 
Thirteenth Congress, which took place after Lenin’s death in May 1924, suggested 
that Stalin reform, but decided to allow him to remain Party Secretary General. 
The compilers are thus anxious to salvage as much as possible from the Stalin 
myth. Khrushchev’s criticism of the cult of Stalin is examined with this aim in 
mind. 


The compilers relate in detail Stalin’s services to the Party, before noting that 
the cult of his personality caused the people and state considerable harm. They 
note that he “overlooked” Germany’s preparations for an attack on the USSR. 
At the end they nonetheless assure readers that 


the mistakes and shortcomings engendered by the cult of the individual, ... in 
spite of the fabrications of the enemies of socialism, could not and did not alter the 
profoundly democratic, genuinely popular character of the Soviet system. The policy 
carried out by the Party was correct, it expressed the interests of the people.** 


At one point the present leaders do disagree with Stalin, that is, with his thesis 
of the necessity for new and bloody purges, formulated in 1937 in the form of the 
thesis of the aggravation of the class struggle as the building of socialism pro- 
gresses. This is the only Stalinist thesis which is rejected as incorrect, and the 
compilers return to it time and again. Much of the blame for it is put on the 
“rogue” Beria and Yezhov, with whose participation “many workers devoted to 
the cause of the Party were defamed and perished.””*® However, they speak only 


of leading Party workers, and not of the millions of ordinary citizens who also 
perished. The history states that 


the campaign against the cult of personality was primarily needed to create firm 
guarantees that similar phenomena would never arise again in the Party and in 
the country, and that the Party leadership would be carried out on the basis of 
the collective principle.‘ 


At the same time it insists that the Central Committee constantly protested 
under Stalin against the exclusion from the Party of persons who were subse- 
quently branded as “enemies of the people.” 


In sum, one can state that the new Party history has not been published for 
academic reasons, but as a textbook of Communist policy. For this reason it 
differs considerably from the old Short Course. While the latter was primarily 
intended for internal use and to consolidate the Party’s dictatorship inside the 
country, the new history is intended for export. It is primarily a textbook on the 
formation and consolidation of a world-wide Communist dictatorship. The idea 


38 Jbid., p. 645. 
Jbid., p. 484. 
Jbid., p. 643. 
41 Jbid., pp. 422, 464, and 484. 
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of the inevitability of the victory of Communism throughout the world, the need 
to apply Soviet, and not, say, Yugoslav, methods of building a Communist dic- 
tatorship, and the idea of the suitability of these methods for every country in the 
world are constantly repeated: 

The great international significance of the October Revolution consists... in 


the fact that it revealed the inevitability of the repetition of its basic features in a 
socialist revolution in any country.*” 


A quotation reproduced from Lenin is: 


...the Russian model, V. I. Lenin wrote, shows every country something, 
something vital from its inevitable and great future.‘ 


Of course, the compilers at times assure readers that the victory of Commu- 
nism will not come to pass as a result of a military occupation, but they leave no 
doubt that force is still the main weapon in the struggle for power, only adding 
that “the degree of ferocity of the class struggle, the application or nonapplication 
of force in the transition to socialism, will depend ...on the strength of the 
resistance of the reactionary circles.”44 Probably Communists are really counting 
not only on military force, but also on success in underground activities in the 
non-Communist countries. The fact that the compilers pay so much attention 
to the methods of struggle for power in the conditions of a capitalist society is the 
best evidence of the Communist leaders’ intention to step up political, and not 
just military, pressure on the non-Communist countries. This is the main con- 
clusion on reading the new Party history. 


"2 Jbid., p. 241. 
43 Jbid., p. 310. 
Jbid., p. 640. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Progress in the Soviet Diamond Industry 


To date the United States has always held first place in the world in the use 
ot industrial diamonds, although the country itself does not possess its own 
sources of supply. American industry annually imports more than 15,000,000 
carats of industrial diamonds, in all, more than two thirds of total world output 
of such diamonds.! The Chrysler Firm alone makes use of more than 7,000 dia- 
mond tools and abrasive discs in its 33 automobile plants. Some 60°,—70%, of all 
the industrial diamonds from the Belgian Congo make their way to the United Sta- 
tes. In comparison with its United States counterpart, Soviet industry makes very 
little use of industrial diamonds. Soviet experts have admitted that many branches 
of Soviet industry do not receive diamonds at all.? They are compelled to use 
substitutes in many types of work, particularly drilling. Now that Soviet industry 
has inaugurated a program of competition with the United States, the use of 
diamond tools is beginning to acquire great significance. 


Until recently the Soviet diamond industry was represented by a mere trickle 
ot industrial and jeweler’s diamonds. Now that demand for diamonds is on the 
increase, the problem of the supply of industrial diamonds has arisen. The amount 
ot diamonds likely to be needed by Soviet industry in the next few years has not 
vet been properly studied, although the various industrial organs are beginning 
to discuss the question of future demand. An examination of the diamond re- 
quirements of the United States steel industry, which produces 120,000,000 tons 
of steel per year, has shown Soviet experts that roughly 1,000,000 carats are used 
per 10,000,000 tons of steel. Thus, Soviet steel production of about 60,000,000 
tons, as of January 1, 1960, will require some 6,000,000 carats. By the end of 
1965, presuming that the Seven-Year Plan is fulfilled and steel production has 
risen to 90,000,000—91,000,000 tons, about 9,000,000 carats will be required.® 


The ever-growing role of diamonds in raising the technical level of production 
has already been commented on at the Twentieth Party Congress in connection 
with the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The Congress called for extensive preparatory 
work for the creation of a diamond mining industry in the Yakut ASSR. Over the 
last three years the Soviet diamond industry has been developing all the time. The 
Sixth Five-Year Plan earmarked considerable funds for this branch of industry. 
The Seven-Year Plan set aside even greater funds. Ample capital has been 
provided for geological prospecting in both the Yakut ASSR and the Southern 


1 Steel, No. 5 (1955), p. 47, quoted in Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskava gazeta, October 28, 1959. 

2 A. P. Burov and V. S. Sobolev, A/mazy Sibiri (Siberian Diamonds), Moscow, 1957, p. 3. 

3 'V. F. Vasyutin, Problemy razvitiya promyshlennosti i transporta Yakutskoi ASSR (Problems of the 
Development of Industry and Transportation in the Yakut ASSR), Moscow, 1958, p. 44. 
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Urals.* Prior to World War II, very few diamond deposits had been located in the 
USSR. These were in the Urals. The largest was the Adolfovsky Mine, the other, 
considerably smaller deposits, being the Krestovozdvizhensky and Bisersky 
deposits in Molotov Oblast (the present Perm Oblast). The Urals diamonds 
generally weighed not more than one carat; the largest weighed only three carais. 


In 1949, diamonds were discovered in the Yakut ASSR by a party of geologists 
headed by G. Fainshtein. Twenty-two diamond crystals were found in the bed 
of the Vilyui River, five kilometers from the settlement of Krest in the 
western Yakut ASSR. Between 1950 and 1955, large amounts of diamonds were 
discovered in the Vilyui Basin not only in main pipes, but also in alluvial deposits. 
These finds have resulted in the creation of a major diamond industry in this 
region of the USSR. In 1956, new discoveries extended mining beyond the Vilyui 
area to the basins of the Olenek and Muna rivers. Systematic prospecting tor 
major deposits of diamonds by a specially organized expedition of the Soviet 
Ministry of Geology and Mineral Conservation began in 1954. In this year 
geologist L. A. Popugaeva disovered the first kimberlite pipe in the USSR 
similar to deposits in South Africa. Until 1954, only alluvial deposits located 
along the banks of rivers had been found. They were much inferior to the 
kimberlite deposits worked in South Africa, the Gold Coast, and the Belgian 
Congo.® Prior to the discovery of major deposits many of the geologists working 
in the Yakut ASSR since 1947 had begun to doubt whether the region actually 
contained any major diamond deposits. Since 1955, nearly all the Moscow and 
Leningrad geological-prospecting institutes, the Third Main Administration of 
the Ministry of Geology and Mineral Conservation of the USSR, the All-Union 
Areogeological Trust, and the Academy of Sciences of the USSR have been 
prospecting in Yakutia. New methods of geological exploration have been 
developed to cope with the meteorological conditions in Yakutia; the area has 
temperatures as low as —67°C in winter. 


New deposits which differ considerably from the local alluvial deposits and are 
similar to the kimberlite in South Africa were discovered in the eastern part of the 
Vilyui Basin. The first matrix was named the “‘Zarnitsa” and the second, which 
was located elsewhere, the ““Trubka mira.” To date three basic types of diamond 
deposits have been located in the USSR: alluvial deposits, matrices, and con- 
glomerates. To date several dozen matrices have been found in the Vilyui Basin, 
and more are being found. These deposits are in the form of oval pipes containing 
kimberlite. The area of the various pipes ranges from 12,000 to 228,000 square 
meters. The angle of descent of the veins varies from 80° to 85°. The pipes 
comprise rock consisting of dolomite and limestone. The covering rock rarely 
exceeds three meters in thickness. There are cases when the eluvial rock lies on the 
surface just under the vegetation. All the deposits are located in the zone of the 
“perpetually” frozen earth which stretches down for a depth of more than 20) 


* Ibid., p. 45. 


5 Gorny zhurnal, No. 2 (1957), pp. 33—37. 
Jbid., o. 37. 
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meters. The diamond content of some kimberlite pipes varies from 0.05 to 0.08 
carats per ton of earth; in others it is as much as 4 or more carats per ton. The 
Siberian deposits yield not only small industrial diamonds, but also very 
large diamonds as well. The “Mir” deposit has yielded a 32.5 carat diamond.’ 
Jeweler’s diamonds are mainly found in the “Mir” and “Udachnoe” deposits. The 
former stretches over an area of 120,000 square meters; the latter over 225,000 
square meters. There is an angle of descent of between 75° and 90°. These two 
deposits lie just below the surface and can be easily worked.* Three diamond 
mines, each with an annual production of between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 tons 
of ore, are already partially working in the Vilyui Basin. The ore mined is to be 
processed at a large plant in the region. 


Since prospecting began various matrices with major pipes have been located. 
In 1954, the “Zarnitsa” pipe was located in Daaldynsk Raion in the Yakut ASSR. 
In June 1955, the first kimberlite pipe, the “Mir” with a very rich diamond 
content, was discovered in the Basin of the Malaya Batyobiya River. In 1955, 
verious deposits were located in the same area: the ““Nevidimka,” 250 by 150 
meters in size; the “Malyutka,” 70 by 50 meters;® the “Sosednaya,” 120 by 80 
meters; the “Dolgozhdannaya,” some 220 by 220 meters; the “Leningradskaya,” 
520 by 350 meters ; and the ““Molodezhnaya,” 160 by 180 meters. Other kimberlite 
pipes located in 1955 were the “Dalnyaya,” 300 by 340 meters; the ““Udachnaya,” 
300 by 750 meters ; the ““Sytykanskaya,” 100 by 150 meters; the ““Zagadochnaya,” 
51) by 70 meters; the “Osennyaya,” 80 by 120 meters; and the “Polyarnaya,” 
100 by 100 meters.!® It must by pointed out that the kimberlite of the “Mir” 
pipe differs considerably from the kimberlite of the Daaldynsk Raion. In all, 
22 kimberlite pipes have been discovered in the Daaldynsk Raion, but only eight 
ot them have to date revealed a diamond content. According to Soviet geologists, 
all these pipes, including the “Mir,” are similar to the classic kimberlite pipes of 
South Africa.!! However, the difficulties involved in setting up the diamond 
mines, building plants, laying roads and building living quarters in the severe 
climatic conditions of the Yakut ASSR and the region’s remoteness are hampering 
the development of the Soviet diamond industry. The network of waterways can 
only be used for five months of the year, while air transportation of equipment is 
far too expensive. The winter roads can be used for about six months of the year.'* 
The laying of hard-surface roads is proceeding very slowly.'* 


Besides the matrices, other types of deposits are also being worked. Alluvial 
deposits were located in the Urals and Irkutsk Oblast prior to the discovery of the 
Yakut deposits. The most important of these alluvial deposits are located in river 
beds. Dredges intended for use in the gold-mining industry can be used here. The 

? Tbid., p. 40. 

* Ibid., p. 37. 

® A. P. Burov and V. S. Sobolev, op. cit., p. 25. 

10 Jbid., p. 31. 

Jbid., p. 66. 

12 Gorny zhurnal, op. cit., p. 38. 

13 Pravda, September 25, 1959. 
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best dredges are produced by the Irkutsk Heavy Machine-Building Plant. The 
shallow rivers in the Yakut ASSR have a very high diamond yield, sometimes as 
much as 10 carats per cubic meter of sand.'* Although conglomerate deposits 
have been found along many of the rivers of the Yakut ASSR, especially the 
Vilyui, Markha, and Muna, none of those discovered so far are of industrial 
importance. Only those along the Muna may possibly be used for industrial 
purposes. 

The quality of Soviet diamonds varies greatly. Most of the diamonds from the 
Urals are of very high quality and can be used in the manufacture of jewelry. The 
Urals also supplies many diamonds used in the manufacture of metal-working 
tools. The region rarely produces diamonds weighing more than 10 carats. The 
Yakut diamonds are rather a mixture. Those from the various alluvial deposits are 
characterized by a small average weight and are often splintered. Few of them can 
be used for jewelry. Those from shallow rivers are of a much higher quality and 
often weigh as much as 6-8 carats, and occasionally even 10 carats.'® The diamonds 
from the matrices are of a still higher quality. In July 1959, three diamonds, each 
weighing about 40 carats, were found near the town of Mirny.!? Soviet experts 
are quick to stress that the Yakut diamond industry has a future.!* The Twenty- 
first Party Congress made the following comment on the development of the 
Yakut diamond deposits: 

The discovery of the diamond deposits has created a reliable raw material basis 
for the organization of a major diamond industry in the USSR. The output of... 
diamonds in 1965 will have increased by 15 to 16 times over that of 1958. This 
will permit the broad utilization of industrial diamonds in machine building, geolo- 
gical development, and mining.!® 


A leading figure in the Yakut ASSR, S. Z. Borisov, called the the Yakut 
deposits the “largest diamond-mining center in the world” and insisted that work 
on the deposits be stepped up so that 1965 output will be 20 times that of 1958.*° 
The city of Mirny in the center of the Yakut diamond region has reported that the 
Yakutalmaz Trust had fulfilled its 1959 program by the beginning of October.*! 
The recently discovered Ust-Vilyui gas deposit will provide gas for the settlements 
of the trust.2? Coal is also being mined in the region. Important deposits of gold, 
tin, tungsten, mica, and sodium salts have been discovered near the Vilyui Basin. 
The salt deposits can be used to supply Eastern Siberia and the Far East.** 

As late as May 1959, there were comments in the Soviet press on the limited 
use of diamond drills in the USSR. Increased output of diamonds will do some- 


14 Gorny zhurnal, op. cit., p. 38. 

15 Tbid., p. 39. 

16 Tbid., p. 40. 

17 Radio Moscow, July 22, 1959. 

18 Gorny zhurnal, op. cit., p. 40. 

19 Jzvestia, February 8, 1959. 

20 Pravda, February 6, 1959. 

21 Radio Moscow, October 10, 1959. 
22 Tbid., November 9, 1959. 

23 Tbid., March 30, 1957. 
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thing to rectify this situation.24 Toward the end of 1959, work on the construction 
of the first diamond tool plant in the USSR began at Terek in the Kabardino- 
Balkarian ASSR.*° The Ufim Petroleum Research Institute and the Leningrad 
All-Union Institute of Technology are now producing a new diamond bit which 
is being used in the drilling for oil in the Bashkir ASSR.*® Approximately 98°, 
of all Soviet diamonds are found in the Yakut ASSR.?? Although it is very 
difficult to predict Soviet output for 1965, the average diamond content of the 
ore mined is very high, according to Soviet sources. However, a target of 9,000,000 
to 10,000,000 million carats annually by 1965 is a very high figure. Enormous 
funds will have to be pumped into the diamond industry in order to increase its 
output to 16 times that of 1958 by the end of the Seven-Year Plan in 1965. 


G. A. Vvedensky 


International Communism 


Contradictions Between Moscow and Peiping 


Relations between the Soviet Union and the East European satellites are 
clearly defined—the satellites tend to follow Moscow’s line. Relations between 
the USSR and China, however, are extremely unclear. Moreover, research in this 
field is constantly coming up against the problem of a lack of information and 
an obvious striving by both sides to gloss over contradictions. Whenever rela- 
tions between these two states are really strained, both the Soviet and Chinese 
governments and Communist parties hasten to assure the rest of the world that 
there are no disagreements between them and that any talk of disagreements is 
a deliberate provocation by the capitalist world. Nonetheless, there are disagree- 
ments, although it is at times difficult to ascertain just what form they actually 
take. One has to be very careful when seeking the truth and evaluating what is 
taking place. When analyzing present relations between the Soviet and Chinese 
governments and their respective Communist parties, the student of Sino-Soviet 
affairs has to move more by guesswork and hypothesis than by concrete, indis- 
putable facts. 

The various facts available today reveal that relations between the two powers are 
not overly happy. Two of the most important problems are whether Khrushchev 
succeeded in obtaining Chinese sympathy for his policy of peace during his visit to 
Peiping and whether the Soviet Union will back China’s present aggressive policy. 
These problems can be formulated as follows: were the Chinese advance into 
India, the provocation of a civil war in Laos, and the general aggressive tone of 
the Chinese press agreed upon in Peiping? Will China go its own way, ignoring the 
interests of both the Soviet Union and world Communism, and in defiance of its 


24 Gorny zhurnal, No. 5 (1959), p. 81. 
23 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, October 4, 1959. 
26 Radio Moscow, October 10, 1959. 

27 Gorny zhurnal, No. 12 (1958), p. 65. 
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own insistence that the Kremlin is the head of the world Communist movement? 
Can one regard the USSR’s neutral position in the Sino-Indian border dispute as 
the outcome of an agreement reached in Peiping, according to which the USSR 
is to carry out a policy of peace while China is to sabotage this policy? These 
questions are not easily answered. Any analysis of them must begin with a dis- 
cussion of the Chinese attitude toward Khrushchev’s trip to the United States. 
At first the Chinese press and Party leaders maintained complete silence on the 
invitation for a period of about two weeks. The next step was a series of commen- 
taries which differed considerably from those found in the Soviet press. While the 
latter was reporting that the West was genuinely anxious to end the cold war and 
had almost ceased its attacks on the individual non-Communist states, Peiping 
stated that “the peaceful policy of the socialist countries has compelled the United 
States politicians to agree to Khrushchev’s visit and to a summit meeting.” 
The logical conclusion to be drawn from this statement was found in the news- 
paper Jen Min Jih Pao of August 15, 1959, on the eve of Khrushchev’s departure 
for the United States. It commented that the United States has yet to show that 
it is sincere and anxious to relax international tension. On the very same day 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Chen I formulated the official attitude of the Chinese 
Communist Party and government toward Khrushchev’s trip to the United 
States in a speech at a reception in the North Korean embassy in Peiping: 


The Chinese government and people warmly welcome this measure which is 
helpful towards easing international tension. We cannot but note, however, that 
the USA is still clinging stubbornly to its policy of aggression and expansion and 
its cold war policy. Far from having any intention of abolishing its military bases on 
foreign soil, the USA is continuing to expand and strengthen them. It persists in a 
diehard attitude on the question of the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany, 
termination of the occupation regime in West Berlin and the prohibition of the 
testing of nuclear weapons. It has obstructed the Geneva conference from reaching 
agreement on international questions that are ripe for solution. In the Far East 
the USA still continues to hold on to our territory of Taiwan; it continues to hang 
on in South Korea and obstructs the peaceful unification of Korea; it is still further 
increasing its collusion with the Japanese Kishi government and stepping up the 
revival of Japanese militarism. In Indo-China the USA is brazenly directing the 
Sananikone Government of Laos to extend the civil war of its own making, thus 
aggravating tension in this area. 


Further, Chen I repeated the newspaper’s warning that peace talks must be 
preceded by a display of peaceful intentions by the United States. The aim of Chen 
I’s speech was obviously to list the demands made on the United States by China 
in the Far East. Only West Berlin and German reunification were mentioned in 
Europe. 


The Chinese press did not alter its tone during Khrushchev’s trip around the 
United States and his visit to Peiping. The same motif kept on cropping up: the 
forces of peace have compelled the American imperialists to relax international 
tension. However, imperialists will always remain imperialists, and one would be 
too naive were one to expect a solution of all outstanding problems. The present 
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ituation is only temporary and a return to the cold war is inevitable if the United 
States does not abandon its foreign bases and make other concessions. One invol- 

ntarily asks oneself what the reason for Peiping’s attitude is. A possible answer 
is that the Chinese Communist Party and government are suffering from megalo- 
mania. Some months before Khrushchev’s trip to the United States Peiping 
published a symposium of selections from the works of Mao Tse-tung and other 
Party leaders entitled /mperialism and All Reactionaries Are Paper Tigers.‘ The aim 
of this work was to demonstrate that the United States is helpless and that its 
power is illusionary. It could not win the war in Korea, an adequate enough proof 
that its days are numbered. The United States is compared with Fascist Germany 
and the assertion made that its attempts to oppose history are reminiscent of the 
(serman agony at Stalingrad. The United States’ Stalingrad was Korea and this 
imperialist state will collapse at the first blow by the forces of progress. Member 
of the Chinese Party Politburo Yu Chao-li commented on Mao Tse-tung’s state- 
ment that “the Eastern wind is conquering the Western wind” as follows in the 
symposium: 

The fate of Hitler and all such warlike elements awaits the US imperialist bloc. 
Worse than that, Hitler was for a time fairly successful in his aggressive adventures, 
for then the forces supporting peace and against aggression were relatively weak. 
Not so for US imperialism today. In its armed aggression against Lebanon, the 
moment its troops landed on the Beirut seafront, it found itself in a quandary. The 
imperialist aggressors are condemned and opposed everywhere . . . . Confronted as 
they are by the powerful socialist camp and people in all lands who treasure peace 
and freedom, the imperialists are over-extended on too long a front; they lack the 
necessary strength and are vulnerable at many points. 


There can be little doubt that the Chinese Party leaders are sincerely convinced 
of the weakness of the “imperialist bloc” and the invincibility of the socialist. 
Their own history supplies the clue to this attitude. They succeeded in con- 
quering China at a time when the Kuomintang possessed far superior forces, Part 
of their success can be traced back to the policy of the United States. The latter 
compelled the Nationalists to sit down and talk with the Communists who were 
thus given the opportunity to build up their forces. The Chinese used similar 
tactics in Korea where, as soon as their military position became serious, they 
opened negotiations and continued to talk until they had consolidated their forces. 
These facts may have convinced them that they can cope with the United States. 


Such an attitude may well be one of the stumbling blocks in Sino-Soviet 
relations. The Soviet leaders have a much more realistic view of the situation and 
are well aware that a military clash with the West is fraught with dangers for the 
Communist bloc. Such a clash must under no circumstances be allowed to take 
place while the Communist bloc is inferior to the imperialist in the industrial 
tield. There is, of course, the possibility that the Chinese position is the result of 
an agreement with Moscow. China may be pursuing a more aggressive policy 
than the Soviet Union and waging a propaganda war since it does not have 


1 Imperialism and all Reactionaries are Paper Tigers, Peiping, 1958. 
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diplomatic relations with the United States and does not have to account for its 
statements. On the other hand, Peiping may be opposing Moscow’s general line. 
A definite answer cannot be given. One can only say that the Chinese Communist 
Party appears to be less afraid of a clash with the West than Moscow does. There 
is also a further reason why China can afford to be more aggressive than the USSR 
in the foreign-political field. The USSR has now built up its heavy industry and 
become a modern state full of internal contradictions. An archaic nineteenth- 
century Marxist dogma is coming up against present-day reality. The Soviets have 
their own “bourgeoisie” which is making itself felt. Moscow cannot allow a 
return to Stalinism for two very good reasons. First, Soviet industry is suffering 
from a manpower shortage. Under Stalin mass terror was made possible by the 
fact that Soviet industry was in an extremely primitive state, whereas modern 
industry cannot be run with slave labor. Second, the Kremlin is compelled to 
raise the standard of living of at least the leading class. Competition with the 
West is only possible if the persons on whom such competition depends are well 
fed. In China the situation is different. The country is presently in the position of 
the Soviet Union at the end of the 1920’s. The only difference is that, whereas 
there was never any doubt that the Soviet Union could be industrialized, there are 
ample grounds for asking whether China can possibly become a modern indus- 
trial state. Given such a situation Stalinism is almost inevitable in China. Inevi- 
table too is the aggressive tone in domestic and foreign policy. At home the 
Chinese Party leaders have to be aggressive in order to carry out a policy of collec- 
tivization, while an aggressive tone in the foreign-political field serves as a con- 
stant reminder to the people of the hostile encirclement and of the fact that the 
country must do without many things. 

Khrushchev’s peace policy is based on various factors. First, the Soviet Union 
has exhausted all possibilites of further rapid industrial development. The speed 
of industrial growth is dropping off from year to year. Western aid is needed for 
further progress. The tension must be relaxed for the moment, the influence of the 
Western neutralists used in order to obtain from the United States and the highl\ 
developed Western states aid for the further buildup of Soviet industry. Second, 
the prerequisites for the outbreak of the classical Communist revolution, based 
on the class consciousness of the workers, are no longer present in the West. 
As his standard of living has improved, the Western worker has ceased to regard 
himself as a member of the proletariat. He now has the consciousness of a member 
of the bourgeoisie. Mutual relations between the entrepreneurs and the workers 
have also changed. Today the entrepreneur is serving the worker who has become 
his main consumer. As a result, he is compelled to take the worker’s interests into 
consideration. Given such a state of affairs there can be no talk of exploiting class 
contradictions. A rather paradoxical situation has been created under which the 
Communists are seeking an alliance with their arch-enemies, the capitalists. 
During his visit to the United States Khrushchev got on very well with the major 
entrepreneurs, but clashed with the trade-union representatives. Third, there is no 
class in the West, Asia, and Africa to which the Commmunists can appeal with 
propaganda on the classical lines-work for the world revolution and the building 
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of a Communist society. Yet the Communists dare not admit that their ideology 
is obsolete and their analysis of social relations in the capitalist countries wrong. 
In their search for one group of the population which might be of use to them 
they have turned to the neutral intelligentsia which is frightened by the prospect 
of a third world war. The new policy of “peaceful coexistence” is aimed at this 
group which is to spread the idea of the progressive nature of the “‘socialist order” 
and the forthcoming end of capitalism. 


Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful coexistence is thus an attempt to take into 
consideration the situation which has come about in the world as a result of the 
development of capitalist society along non-Marxist lines. His policy is the only 
one which seems likely to ensure some success for Communism. Were he to 
abandon such a policy the Party First Secretary would also have to abandon the 
idea of world revolution, since there is no other path to it. Here, however, he is 
coming up against the resistance of the Chinese who do not have the possibilities 
at Moscow’s disposal. Khrushchev can afford to talk about a modest increase 
in the Soviet standard of living since he had definite possibilities of actually 
raising it. Peiping is not in a position to make such promises. It is constantly 
raising its demands on the economy and year by year increasing the burden on the 
Chinese people in the name of a future abundance. This fact explains the nature of 
the disagreements between Moscow and Peiping. Regarding the United States 
as a paper tiger and unable to alter a policy of aggression, the Chinese Communist 
Party cannot but endeavor to exert some pressure on its ally, Moscow. The poli- 
tical lines of two states at different stages of development cannot easily be coordina- 
ted. Khrushchev must have come up against opposition in Peiping where he 
endeavored to convince the Chinese that his line of peaceful coexistence is the 
correct one. This is the only possible explanation of the fact that the speeches 
made by the Soviet and Chinese representatives at the tenth anniversary celebra- 
tions of the foundation of the Chinese People’s Republic were so different in 
character. It will in fact be a long time before the policies of Moscow and Peiping 
can be synchronized. The point is not that Khrushchev is more liberal than the 
Chinese Communist leaders. There are ample reasons for presuming that he too 
would like to pursue a more aggressive domestic and foreign policy; he is present- 
ly compelled to act in a different situation than his Chinese counterparts and to 
take more factors into consideration. 


Khrushchev’s visit to Peiping once again led to the question as to Mao Tse- 
tung’s position in the Chinese Communist Party hierarchy and state apparatus. 
The Party leaders are obviously only too anxious to use his name as a symbol of 
state and Party unity. However, there is the question as to what extent Mao is 
able to influence the various steps taken and also the problem of the inner-Party 
struggle between the Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-chi factions. While Khrushchev 
was in Peiping, Mao occupied his apparently rightful position as the head of the 
Party. Although he did not participate in the important Central Committee 
plenary session held in Lushan, his name occupied first place during the cele- 
brations. Nonetheless, there are signs that this is only a gesture. Any change in his 
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position in recent weeks can only have been for the worse. Important changes in 
the high command of the so-called National Liberation Army have altered the 
power relationships in the armed forces. As a result of these changes, announced 
on September 17, Marshal Lin Piao has replaced Marshal Peng Te-huai as Minis- 
ter of Defense, while former Minister of State Security Lo Jui-ching has replaced 
General Huang Ke-cheng as head of the General Staff. The new Minister of State 
Security is General Se Fu-shi. 


The removal of Peng Te-huai means that Mao has lost his last supporter 
occupying a top army post. The present Minister of Defense owes nothing to 
Mao and at one time even opposed him. Peng Te-huai worked closely with 
Mao and Chu Teh during the Great Campaign. He is also a fellow countryman 
of Mao’s, from Honan Province. At the beginning of the 1930’s, Peng Te-huai 
was deputy commander of the Eighth Field Army under Chu Teh. Since 1950, 
he has been in command of the Army of “National Volunteers” in Korea, although 
information is available that its operations were controlled from Manchuria by 
Lin Piao. The latter is a graduate of the Academy of Wampao, organized by 
Borodin and headed by Chang Kai-shek. He entered the Party in 1925 and from 
1932 onward was in command of the First Army, with which he carried out the 
Great Campaign independent of Mao Tse-tung. In 1938, he was wounded and 
sent to the USSR for treatment, where he remained for three years. From 1946, 
he was once again on active service in command of the First Army. Lin Piao is 
regarded as the most brilliant strategist in the Chinese Communist Army and has 
given ample proof of his capabilities during the civil war. At the end of the war 
he was head of the Military Control Commission for Southern China and posses- 


sed unlimited powers. At the time he, along with Kao Kang and Chen I, opposed 
the Politburo headed by Mao in an attempt to defend the rights of the local ad- 
ministrative organs. The affair ended in 1953 with the liquidation of Kao Kang 
and the removal from active affairs of all the commanders except Peng Te-huai 
who was only saved by his personal devotion to Mao. 


The Liu Shao-chi-Teng Hsiao-ping Stalinist faction is in all probability in 
favor of a close union with the USSR and a synchronization of all activities with 
Moscow. This faction insists on the recognition of Moscow’s leading role in the 
Communist bloc and is presumably anxious to maintain the unity of the Communis« 
bloc. It does, nonetheless, have an eye to the future. Whenever the Chinese press 
refers to the leading role of the USSR it usually adds that China is presently not 
strong to play such a role itself. Lui Shao-chi hopes that China will be the top 
dog in the not too distant future. Mao Tse-tung has always stood for the indepen- 
dence of the Chinese Party and state. He opposed not only Moscow, but also the 
Comintern at the end of the 1920’s. His efforts at building up a peasant army and 
unleashing a civil war ran counter to Stalin’s plan. The latter was attempting to 
create a classical Communist Party in China, a party of the working class. In 
1935, Mao liquidated the Party leaders sent from Moscow, the so-called “students.” 
At the end of 1956, Mao contradicted Moscow again when he defended the theor; 
of “national paths to Communism,” protesting against the Soviet theory that 
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every Communist state must tread the path of the Soviet Union. Mao also an- 
swered the denunciation of Stalin in 1956 by rehabilitating him. His initiative led 
to the article “More on the Historical Experience of the Dictatorship of the 
?roletariat” which accused Stalin of one thing only: national chauvinism and the 
desire to foist his will on other Communist parties.? For the rest the article de- 
clared that Stalin was a great Communist and a true student of Lenin. As for the 
problem of national chauvinism one must remember that the article was written 
immediately after the Polish and Hungarian events. Hence the accusation was 
directed not so much against Stalin as against the “collective leadership.” The 
article left no doubt as to Peiping’s attitude toward national Communism at 
that time: 

Stalin revealed a certain tendency toward great-power chauvinism in his rela- 
tions with the brother Communist parties and brother countries. The essence of this 
tendency is the ignoring of the independent and equal position of Communist 
parties and socialist countries in the international union. 


The article made no mention of the historical experience of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the “leading position of the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
Communist Party.” Mao did not compromise with Moscow and recognize the 
leading role of the Soviets until November 1957, on the occasion of the fortieth 
anniversary of the October Revolution, but then only after long arguments, 
judging by reports from Belgrade. 

The armed forces were even further estranged from their Soviet counterpart 
since they were headed by Peng Te-huai, in other words by Mao and Chu Teh. 
In 1958, Pravda published an article by the latter on the thirty-first anniversary of 
the foundation of the so-called National Liberation Army.* It was full of praise for 
Mao, who was declared to be an outstanding general and given the credit the ini- 
tiative in the foundation of the Army. Among other things Chu Teh went out of 
his way to stress the “proletarian nature” of the Chinese armed forces, an obvious 
attack on its Soviet counterpart which has long ceased to be proletarian. The article 
also contained various attacks on the Soviet Communist Party, one example 
being that “Mao Tse-tung’s military theories were always correct. However, as a 
result of the struggle of the ‘left’ opportunists against the correct line of Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung the revolutionary war experienced at one time failures.” The left 
opportunists were first Chen Tu-hsiu, the first Party General Secretary and the 
above-mentioned “students” from Moscow. They were acting on the instruc- 
tions of Stalin who was at that time head of the Comintern. Hence, this statement 
can be taken as an attack on the Soviet Party leaders. 

Of particular interest is the section in the article which discusses the question 
of the need to learn from the Soviet Army. Here the writer states categorically: 

The National Liberation Army must seriously study the advanced experience 


of the Soviet Union. We have studied, are studying, and must study it in the future. 
There are two methods of learning from the Soviet Union: One is the selective and 


Poke, December 30, 1956. 
Ibid., August 3, 1958. 
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creative method of learning, that is, the combination of study and the application of 


experience to the concrete conditions of China. This is a Marxist-Leninist method 
of study. The other is the method. . . when everything is taken over without regard 
to concrete conditions. This is the dogmatic method of study which contradicts 
Marxism-Leninism. 


Once again Chu Teh returns to the harm caused Chinese Communism by 


its uncritical imitation of the example and directives of its Soviet ally: 


In the history of the Chinese revolution serious harm has been caused by dog- 
matism which we ought to combat. On the other hand, a rejection or neglect of the 
study of Soviet experience is also completely mistaken. This is the empirical tendency. 
Both empiricism and dogmatism represent subjectivism. Empiricism can never be 
used to overcome dogmatism. Dogmatism can never be used to overcome empiri- 
cism. We are against the one and the other. However, if we adhere to the principle 
[that one ought] on the basis of the study and generalization of one’s own experience 
to study Soviet experience discriminately, then this is not an empirical, but a Marxist- 
Leninist standpoint. We must use this very method in order to study advanced 
Soviet experience and the experience of the other countries. 


Thus, Soviet experience is placed alongside that of other countries and China 
has the right to go its own way here too. The Chinese military leaders, headed 
by Peng Te-huai, created an army not on Soviet, but on their own, lines. At the 
beginning of 1958, the General Staff in Peiping worked out a plan for the partial 
conversion of the armed forces, primarily the infantry, into self-supporting units. 
Soldiers and officers were to work on the fields or in plants for part of the time 
in order to reduce state expenditure on the maintenance of a peacetime army of 
five million. The New China News Agency reported on March 28, 1958 that “with 
regard to subsidiary production, the forces must endeavor to achieve within two 
to five years whole or partial self-production and self-sufficiency in vegetables and 
meat to the point of drawing fewer or no vegetable or meat subsidies.” At about 
the same time the General Staff decided to forbid officers’ families to live in 
the cities where officers’ units were situated. They were either to return home or 
else to do “socialist work” in plants. A system was also introduced whereby 
officers were to serve a minimum of one month in the ranks, living in barracks with 
the rank-and-file soldiers, receiving their rations, and doing without privileges. 


The Soviet armed forces have never been subject to such regulations. Some of 
them can be explained by the dreadful poverty in China which has compelled Peiping 
to have recourse to such radical measures. Yet there can be no doubt that Mao 
was attempting to make political capital out of this radicalism. He constantly 
declared that China was already on the threshhold of Communism. Accordingly, 
his path is by implication to be regarded as more correct that the Soviet, since 
Moscow has not succeeded in building Communism in the last forty-two years. 
On the other hand, these radical steps could not but lead to dissatisfaction among 
both the rank-and-file soldiers and the officers. This is probably the reason for 
the change in the Army command. Lin Piao was appointed Minister of Defense 
on the assumption that a man extremely popular in Army circles would be able 
to overcome the officers’ resistance. Lo Jui-ching’s role will evidently be to work 
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over all the purely military decision of the new Minister of Defense from the 
political standpoint. Their appointment will also mean the end of Mao’s influence 
in the armed forces. 

Toward the end of 1959, the new spirit in the armed forces was already in full 
swing. Issue No. 8 of the Peiping magazine Friendship published statements by 
various leading Chinese figures on the Twenty-first Party Congress. The tone of 
these statements was extremely circumspect and Sino-Soviet friendship was 
stressed at every step as the basis of peace. The successful faction is now doing 
everything possible to ensure that Sino-Soviet relations progress smoothly. Yet 
the different interests and level of development of the two countries cannot but 
lead to new disagreements. The Chinese advance into India has brought to a 
head the problem of the demarcation of the Chinese, Indian, and surprisingly 
enough the Soviet border. Volume four of the Sma// Soviet Encyclopedia traces the 
Sino-Indian southern and northwestern borders with a broken line, thus sugges- 
ting that they are not clearly defined.* However, a small strip of China, which 
borders on Afghanistan and divides the USSR from India and Pakistan could, 
were the borders revised, easily fall to the USSR, thus depriving China of its com- 
mon border with Afghanistan and the Middle East. In this manner the Soviet map 
may well be serving as a reminder to China that a revision of the present borders 

: 
might not be in China’s best interest. 


The Nature of Trade Within the Communist Bloc 


The Soviet leaders make use of a great variety of methods in their efforts to 
bind the other nations of the Communist bloc economically to the USSR. They 
include isolating the satellites from trade with the non-Communist world; 
granting long-term credits in order to tie the satellites to the USSR; insisting that 
the satellite industries specialize in particular types of products to the exclusion of 
others; inaugurating a program of so-called “technical assistance and scientific 
and technical cooperation” ; placing Soviet experts in key positions in the satellite 
economies; and mobilizing their youth for work in the Soviet Union. These 
various forms of economic enslavement can be illustrated by the various treaties 
of “friendship, cooperation, and mutual aid” and the setting up in January 1949 
of the Council for Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON). The process was in fact 
set in motion before the end of World War II. The USSR concluded a trade 
agreement with Poland in October 1944 and with Bulgaria in March 1945. In the 
meantime trade relations between the Soviet Union and the other countries of the 
“socialist camp” have, according to official Soviet statistics, assumed imposing 
proportions. As the following table indicates, Soviet trade with the people’s 
democracies more than doubled in the period 1950-56. Moreover, in spite of 
increased Soviet trade with the non-Communist countries, trade within the 
Communist bloc still accounted for more than 75% of total Soviet foreign trade 
in 1956: 


4 Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Small Sovict Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1959, IV, 817. 
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Soviet Trade with the Communist Countries, 1950—56 
—— VOLUME —— 
(Million Rubles) PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
1950 1956 1950 1956 


Total Foreign Trade 
Albania 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 


Mongolia 
North Korea 


SOURCE: Vneshnyzya torgovlya SSSR s sotsialisticheskimi stranami (Soviet Foreign Trade with the Socialist Countries), Moscow, 
1957, p. 12. 

If we reverse this picture and look at the trade of each of the people’s demo- 
cracies with one another and with the USSR, the inclusiveness and inwardness 
of the system becomes even more apparent. Some of these countries, as the table 
below shows, are almost totally isolated from trade with the non-Communist 
world: 


Trade Within the Communist Bloc in 1956 
(Percentage of Total Foreign Trade) 


With Other 
With the USSR Communist Countries 


Bulgaria 
China 


Mongolia 
North Korea 


SOURCE: Mirovayz sotsialisticheskaya sistema istvea (The World Socialist Economic System), Moscow, 1958, pp. 106—107. 


Its preponderant position within this closed system makes it possible for the 
USSR to set prices on the “socialist” market that are to its own advantage, 
prices that influence the economic development of the various satellite countries, 
inevitably making them economically dependent on the USSR. In addition, in the 
immediate postwar years the Soviet Union exploited its position as an occupying 
power in Eastern and Central Europe, compelling the new satellites to conclude 
trade and payments agreements. Thus, by the terms of its trade agreements with 
the USSR, Poland was obliged to sell high-quality coal to the Soviet Union at 
fantastically low prices. This arrangement lasted from 1946 to 1956, causing 
severe harm to the Polish economy. Moreover, 
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62 105 0.5 0.4 
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while Poland was from 1945 on obliged to deliver coal to the Soviet Union at a 
special price well below that of the world market, it, on the other hand, ran up a 
deficit of more than 2.1 billion rubles on its purchases from the Soviet Union, for 
which a system of credits extremely advantageous to the Soviet Union had been 
arranged,! 


The events of 1956 in Poland and Hungary compelled the Soviet leaders to 
mitigate their policy of exploiting Polish coal reserves. Fearing an increase in 
anti-Soviet feeling in Poland, the Party Central Committee agreed, as a result of 
talks in Moscow in December 1956, to discontinue the deliveries of coal at 
preferential prices and to write off Poland’s “debt” to the Soviet Union.? In 
point of fact this cancellation did not come near to compensating Poland, if one 
were to calculate the value of the coal deliveries at the then prevailing world 
market prices. 

No less significant is Soviet economic policy in East Germany, which aims 
at the maximum utilization of the East German machine-building industry, which 
in turn is being made almost totally dependent on Soviet raw materials and 
semifinished goods. In 1956, 70.8% of East Germany’s imports from the USSR 
consisted of raw materials and semifinished goods, chiefly petroleum, coal, 
ores, steel, and fuel oil.* The year before, East Germany had supplied the Soviet 
Union with 32% of all the machine tools, 71% of the press forge equipment, 
79%, of the rolling mill equipment, 64% of the food-processing equipment, and 
68% of all the instruments imported by it. In 1956, machinery and equipment 
accounted for 76.3% of East Germany’s exports to the USSR.® Professor Kohl- 
mey, the Deputy Director of the Economics Institute of the German Academy 
of Sciences in East Berlin, has drawn attention to the fact that 


under the present price structure a certain part of industry [producing] basic mate- 
rials, including the [East German] machine-building industry, is operating un- 
profitably and consequently has a relatively weak basis for the accumulation of 
capital funds.® 


Thus, the compulsory delivery of East German machinery to the USSR is 
harming the former’s economy. 

In 1936, the territory comprising the present East Germany produced 22.2%, 
of Germany’s agricultural machinery and 37% of its automobiles.? The “spe- 
cialization of industry” carried out under the auspices of COMECON has since 
created a situation under which East Germany finds its necessary to buy from the 
USSR tractors, combines, various other types of agricultural machinery, auto- 


1 Osteuropawirischaft, Stuttgart, No. 1 (1957), p. 38. 

2 Pravda, December 19, 1956. 

3 Mirovaya sotsialisticheskaya sistema khozyaistva (The World Socialist Economic System), Moscow, 
1958, p. 242. 

4 Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR s sotsialisticheskimi stranami (Sovict Foreign Trade with Socialist Coun- 
tries), Moscow, 1957, p. 113. 

5 Mirovaya sotsialisticheskaya sistema khozyaisiva, op. cit. 

Jbid., p. 228. 

7 Ibid., p. 225. 
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mobiles, and road-building machines, all of which it could easily have produced 
for itself in the past.§ Referring to this “specialization of industry,” the Warsaw 
newspaper Zycie Gospodarcze of November 9, 1958 named the USSR, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and even Bulgaria as suppliers of agricultural machinery. East 
Germany was not mentioned. The country’s agriculture is apparently completely 
dependent on the USSR. Moreover, 90%, of the grain imported by it comes from 
the Soviet Union.® 

The overall picture of trade between Hungary and the USSR is similar. Thus, 
81% of the raw materials which Hungarian industry imported in 1954 came from 
the ‘Soviet Union, while in 1955 machinery and equipment constituted 61% of 
Hungary’s exports to the USSR.!° Soviet propaganda represents this relationship 
as contributing to the development of the Hungarian economy and to the material 
well being of the workers. Official Soviet sources, however, certainly seem to 
contradict this approach. For example, in 1950, “gross agricultural output 
amounted to only 85% of the 1938 level . . ., the output of the tanning industry 
was 11.6% less than in 1938;” and “‘in 1952, the volume of agricultural production 
again fell off sharply, constituting 79% of the 1938 level.”!! This decline in 
agriculture is even more striking when one considers that Hungary, which was 
one of the chief Central European exporters of agricultural produce before World 
War II, found it necessary to import 450,000 metric tons of wheat and 200,000 
metric tons of fodder from the Soviet Union in 1957.12 The exploitation of 
Hungarian industry by the Soviets has been reflected not only in agriculture, but 
also in a lowering of the living standards of the population as a whole: “Taking 
1949 as a 100,... the index of real earnings of workers and salaried employees 
constituted 89.7 in 1951 and 82.3 in 1952.”13 It should be noted that the year 


1949, when the living standard was considerably higher than in the years to 
follow, was the last year in which the greater part of Hungary’s foreign trade was 
oriented toward the capitalist world. The ensuing increase in trade with the Soviet 
Union did not improve conditions in Hungary: 


. by 1953, as a result of the extremely rapid rate of industrialization, there 
was considerable strain in the development of the country’s economy and... an 
imbalance in the production of producer goods and consumer goods which began 
to have a detrimental effect on the standard of living of the people.'* 


A more traditional colonial relationship is evident in the Soviet exploitation 
of the Rumanian oil industry. Although the trade agreement between Rumania 
and the USSR of December 13, 1955 provided for the dissolution of the joint- 
stock company Sorprompetrol, thus putting an end to the almost complete Soviet 
control of the Rumanian oil industry, the same agreement stipulated that Rumania 


8 Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR s sotsialisticheskimi stranami, op. cit., p. 112. 

Ibid. 

10 Tbid., p. 124. 

11 Mirovaya sotsialisticheskaya sistema khozyaistva, op. cit., pp. 331, 336. 
12 Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR s sotsialisticheskimi stranami, op. cit., pp. 128-29. 
13 Mirovaya sotsialisticheskaya sistema khozyaistva, op. cit., p. 337. 

14 Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR s sotsialisticheskimi stranami, op. cit., p. 124. 
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would have to compensate the Soviets with the delivery of goods, for the 
most part petroleum and petroleum products.'® One may well ask just how 
petroleum deliveries benefit a petroleum exporter like the Soviet Union which 
in 1956 exported about twice as much petroleum as it imported. The answer 
becomes clear after a glance at the following table: 


Soviet Trade in Petroleum and Petroleum Products with the European Satellites 
in 1956 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
~——— (Metric Tons) ———— 


198,800 
164,960 

Czechoslovakia ...... 896,400 — 

East Germany ....... 749,800 228,000 
345,100 44,200 
861,800 15,000 
4,300 3,436,800 


3,922,800 


SOURCE: Vnesbnyays torgovlya SSSR za 1956 god: Statistichesky obzor (Soviet Foreign Trade for 1956: A Statistical Review), 
Moscow, 1958, pp. 41, 48, 53, 59, 77, 85, 95, and 106. 


The point is that within its European satellite system the USSR gained in its 
net imports from Rumania alone more than enough petroleum and petroleum 
products to cover its deliveries to the rest. Thus Rumania, according to the terms 
of the agreement by which Soviet control of Rumanian oil was ostensibly liqui- 
dated, is, in fact, compelled to deliver enough petroleum and allied products to 
the USSR to sustain the Soviet program for making East European industry 
dependent on deliveries from the Soviet Union, while the Soviet surplus is sold 
on the world market for hard currency or bartered for high-quality machinery 
from the non-Communist countries. 


The Soviet leaders are not satisfied with controlling the satellites’ foreign 
trade; they have also set up machinery to direct the internal economic develop- 
ment of the European members of the Communist bloc. In January 1949, the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON) was founded. Under the 
auspices of this council, the long-range economic plans of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania are coordinated 
with those of the USSR, and the various economic tasks parcelled out. The 
individual countries often concentrate on the development of a particular branch 
of industry. COMECON is quite openly aimed at the complete integration of the 
economic system of the European satellites with that of the Soviet Union. Hence 
Poland has become the chief supplier of coal and coke to the other satellites and to 
the USSR. In 1955, East Germany, Poland, and Hungary delivered to the USSR 
locomotives equal to 31%, of Soviet production and passenger coaches equal to 
52%.16 East Germany is becoming the leader in the chemical industry. In 1956, 


15 Osteuropawirtschaft, No. 2 (1957), p. 138. 
16 Spravochnik po wneshnei torgovle (Handbook on Forcign Trade), Moscow, 1958, p. 141. 
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it accounted for 75%, of Soviet imports of plastics and 100% of Soviet imports 
of synthetic rubber.’? In the meantime, the iron ore, petroleum, and other raw 
materials needed to sustain these industries come almost exclusively from the 
Soviet Union. This integration even covers exchange of personnel. In the period 
1947 to 1956, the USSR sent more than 14,000 experts to Communist countries in 
Eastern Europe.'® In May 1957, the USSR and East Germany agreed to an 
exchange of scientific and technical personnel. It provided that 700 German 
specialists would work in the USSR, while 400 Soviet would be sent to East 
Germany.!® 

The USSR’s relations with the Communist countries of Asia in the economic 
field differ from its relationship with those in Europe. Because of their relative 
lack of industrial development China, Mongolia, North Korea, and North Viet 
Nam obtain certain advantages from their ties with the Soviet Union, the most 
obvious being the aid of Soviet technicians and engineers in the building otf 
industrial plants. Further, students from the Asian Communist countries are 
often trained in the Soviet Union. 

In conclusion, it would appear that, while the Soviet leaders are following a 
policy of “enlightened” colonialism in Asia, they are aiming at something quite 
different in Eastern Europe. There, foreign trade between the USSR and its 
satellites is coming increasingly to resemble an internal exchange of goods. An 
attempt is being made to integrate the various satellite economies fully with that 
of the Soviet Union. This process, if it succeeds, will be a development of great 
strategic importance. It will mean that, regardless of the loyalty or disloyalty ot 
the satellite armies and peoples, the Soviet leaders will have them firmly in hand 
as allies in the economic competition with the West. M Asien 


Culture 


Literature as a Weapon in the Cold War 


In the hundreds of speeches which he has made throughout the world 
Khrushchev has been at some pains to assert that the “peace-loving” Soviet leaders 
regard the cold war asa great evil and are striving to put an end to it in order to 
eliminate world tension. According to Khrushchev, his trip to the United States 
was undertaken with this very aim in mind. The Soviet press too has in recent years 
vigorously attacked the cold war, linking its campaign against it with the elastic 
term “coexistence.” Faced with this new Soviet offensive, one automatically asks 
whether the Communists have ceased the cold war, that is, the propaganda against 
the non-Communist world, the foisting of pro-Communist ideas upon the world, 


17 Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR za 1956 god: Statistichesky obzor (Soviet Foreign Trade for 1956: 
A Statistical Review), Moscow, 1958, pp. 28, 29, 64, and 65. 

18 Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR s sotsialisticheskimi stranami, op. cit., p. 18. 

19 Tbid., p. 114. 
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the attempt to sow dissension between the non-Communist countries, and to wage 
in aggressive policy with world domination as its goal. There is a paradoxical 
expression that “war is too serious a matter to be left to the generals.” The Soviet 
leaders are waging the cold war on this principle. Diplomatics and state prop- 
agandists are not enough, all “creative workers,” especially literary figures, whose 
form of art is especially adapted to the broad masses, have been mobilized. 
Literature can thus be a very revealing document, which is extremely true of the 
USSR if one remembers that Soviet literary works are rarely an expression of the 
personal feelings and views of the authors. Generally, they reflect political 
tendencies, in accordance with the spirit and demands of the Party line. 

The cold war officially began in mid-1948, at the time of the Berlin Blockade. 
Certainly writers and poets did not rush of their own accord to attack the non- 
Communist world, in particular the United States, which only two years earlier 
had been portrayed ina different light in Soviet literature. Before the end of 1948, 
works had appeared which portrayed Americans and Germans somewhat dif- 
terently than earlier. It must be remembered that until this time Germans had been 
shown exclusively as enemies and Fascists, as the suppressors of culture and 
everything progressive. There was no differentiation of any sort. The general 
formula was: a German is an enemy. The first attacks in the cold war came from 
Soviet poets. The reason is obvious enough: a poem can be dashed off in a matter 
of days whereas a prose work requires time. An illustration of the verse produced is 
K. Simonov’s The German, which was written in 1948 and differed somewhat from 
his poetry in the preceding period. The poem relates how a German, who had 
taken part in the Spanish Civil War on the side of the Communists and subse- 
quently been imprisoned by the Gestapo for seven years, sang on the stage of a 
Berlin theater: 

He sang midst the ruins of fallen Berlin, 
All the songs he had sung in those brave days in Spain, 


All the songs he had quarantined within, 
Through seven long years of grief and pain." 


It is a well-known fact that there were many opponents of Fascism in Ger- 
many. The point here is that the fact is generalized, as the title shows. 

This change in attitude toward the former enemy went hand in hand with a 
sharp attack on the former allies. Here one can take as an example Aleksei Surkov’s 
poem A Danish Fairytale. Although written after the Berlin Blockade, it is just as 
important as Simonov’s poem. Surkov relates a visit to the house where the 
writer Hans Andersen lived, speaking of the feeling of awe with which visitors 
entered the room in which the story of the Emperor’s Clothes was created. The 
central point of this poem is the description of the profanation of the museum by 
a gum-chewing, “tipsy” American who strews orange peel everywhere.? In 1958, 
the writer Boris Polevoi published a book entitled Through the Wide World on his 
stay in Western Europe in 1956. Although the material in the book only directly 


1 K. Simonov, Jzbrannye stikhi (Selected Verse), Moscow, 1958, pp. 109—110. 
2 A. Surkov, Stikbotvoreniya (Verse), Moscow, 1959, vol. II, p. 292. 
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discusses the European countries visited, Greece, Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland, moral and political characterizations of Americans are provided. 
There is, for instance, the scene in Pompeii: 


A really strange procession consisting of three bearers with armchairs was 
moving along a sidestreet toward a crowd of Soviet tourists ... which was alread 
streaming through the ruins of the forum toward the exit. On the first, clinging to 
the elbow rest and looking cautiously about, sat a distinguished lady. On the second, 
in the pose of Cleopatra awaiting Mark Anthony, a girl was extravagantly stretched 
out with her hair made up in a pony-tail and with an enormous violet-painted 
mouth, dressed in a motley tight sweater and the briefest possible shorts. On the 
third, a lanky youth... carelessly lolled over sideways, dressed in a loud sports 
shirt and weighed down with binoculars and cameras. He was a coeval of the two 
sunburned Italians who were carrying him... 


—Who are they?, we asked. 


—What do you mean who? Don’t you know? Who besides Yankees would 
think of riding on people in our century? 


This episode in Polevoi’s book is accompanied by various comments to the 
effect that the Italian population regards the Americans as enemies and oppressors. 
Apparently the population of every country mentioned in the book has a friendly 
and respectful attitude toward the representatives of the Soviet Union. I. M. Sar- 
kizov-Serazini who also took part in this trip wrote a book entitled Through the 
Old World. This work is more objective, simply setting out to describe what its 
author saw. However, he too found himself compelled to discuss political 
factors: 

Our friendship with the great French people was strengthened not only by the 
common striving for social justice, freedom, equality, and the desire for general 
peace, but also by the common struggle for these ideals, cemented by the blood of 
both peoples .... Can our peoples forget the [great storm] of the Battle of Stalin- 
grad, the untold sacrifices of the Soviet peoples, which brought freedom from the 
enslaving chain of Hitlerite Fascism to . . . freedom-loving France?# 


The cold war, as reflected in the pages of many Soviet works, makes frequent 
use of events from World War II. G. Konovalov’s novel Sources was published 
in the journal O&/yabr. Chapter 3 of the first volume describes the start of Hitler’s 
campaign against the Soviet Union. One decisive day in Hitler’s life, June 14, 
1941, is portrayed, the day on which the German command held its last conference 
and fixed the date for the attack. Hitler acquaints Admiral Hagen with his plans. 
The latter asks rather bewildered: 


—To the East, without having conquered England? Churchill will drink an 
extra glass of cognac for joy. 

—There will be nothing else for him to do, but drink! When I have finished with 
the Russians, I’ll take care of England. 


3 B. Polevoi, Po belu svetu (Through the Wide World), Moscow, 1958, pp. 78—79. 
4 I. M. Sarkizov-Serazini, Po staromu svetu (Through the Old World), Moscow, 1958, p. 133. 
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Now whispering, now sharply raising his voice, Hitler spoke heatedly of 
Rudolf Hess’ cunning flight to England, of how influential English politicians, 
having received Hess with elaborate hospitality, had thus given him to understand 
that England would maintain armed neutrality should the Germans move eastwards.°® 


Although this episode is presented as a piece of senseless fantasy by Hitler, 
it is nonetheless alluding to British policy, above all to the fact that influential 
statemen had received Hess hospitably. 

The review Neva published in 1959 a poem by Fedor Efimov which depicts 
the beginning of World War II. The narrator is a boy whose father has been sent 
to the front. Hatred of war and those responsible for it are portrayed: 


I remember that, drunk with the scent of hay, 
We lads, as we sat around the threshing floor, 
Talked of how the entire nation, some day, 
Would punish the ones who had started the war. 


It would appear that only Hitler is meant; however, the next verse runs as 


follows: 
And now, when again unhappiness stalks 
In the roar of the motor, the hum of propeller, 
I regret that our adolescent talks 
Were not heard by the Misters Rockefeller.® 


The concluding lines contain an obvious threat not aimed at Germany. 
In 1958, the editors of /skusstvo published a collection of plays which had received 
prizes at the all-union competition for the best Soviet full-length play. One of the 
prize-winners was the drama /n the Ring of Fire by P. Boriskov which dealt with 
the civil war in Northern Russia. The most negative characters in the play are 


the British Army captain Dexton and the American officer Martin.’ 

There is a whole series of works produced to meet the demands of the cold war 
devoted to Berlin. In June 1950, Ilya Ehrenburg wrote a sketch, Germany, in 
which he described the life of Berlin: 


Berlin. You know that the city was destroyed by the war and the mass of ruins 
still amazes you. Having become a bit accustomed to the ruins, you notice that 
they are clearing areas, piling up stones; here and there you see scaffolding: they are 
building. There are girls in blue blouses on the roadways; it is the free youth of 
Germany.® 


It must be borne in mind that this is the same Ehrenburg who during the war 
was the most anti-German of all Soviet writers. Even the above-mentioned lines 
convey the writer’s satisfaction at what is taking place in Berlin. The flexible 
Ehrenburg is well versed in political affairs. He further writes: 


In the ordinary capitalist society there are drones and bees. In the Western areas 
of Berlin there are no worker bees, all the inhabitants have been transformed into 


5 Oktyabr, No. 3 (1959), pp. 105—106. 

® Neva, No. 3 (1959), p. 94. 

7 Novye pesy (New Plays), Moscow, 1958, pp. 279—350. 

8 Ilya Ehrenburg, Nadezhda mira (The Hope of the World), Moscow, 1950, p. 36. 
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drones; only the rich drones live well, while the poor vegetate. There is no work, and 
persons wanting to earn a living inevitably make their way into the Eastern Sector." 


The sketch concludes with the hope that some Berliners can count on a better 
future: ““The future belongs to those who are still young, the boys and girls in the 
blue blouses.”° 

A good example of the Soviet Union’s current policy toward Germany in 
pursuit of its cold-war aims is the book On Five Continents by Chief Editor of the 
magazine Ogonek Anatoly Sofronov. It touches on almost every postwar event, 
presenting Berlin as follows: 


We drove along a broad boulevard on both sides of which there were alread 
flower gardens; the ruined buildings were being cleared away; day and night 
houses were being built. In one place we passed a truck carrying a brand-new Ger- 
man tractor called an “Activist.” I asked the driver to stop the car so that I could 
look at the tractor. The German driver leaned out of the cab of the truck and. 
pointing to the tractor, said “Freundschaft!” And he waved his hand in greeting 
to our driver, Sergeant Ivan Danilov." 


The whole chapter is based on the word “Freundschaft,” a word into which 
the Germans, according to the author, put a great deal of meaning. There is an all 
too obvious attempt to blame the misfortunes of the conquered Germans on the 
Americans, one example being as follows: 


A little later we happened to be in Potsdam. This beautiful old German cit) 
was also destroyed by the barbaric American bombing. Potsdam was bombed by 
the Americans as late as April 1945. There were no military objectives in this city; 
this was a senseless “operation” not dictated by military considerations.!* 


To counterbalance this remark about the Americans, the writer notes that 
there is a Soviet-German Friendship Society in the city. Later he discusses the 
All-German Congress which was held in 1953: 


Edith Menge from Munich sharply criticizes Adenauer. Instead of being used 
to build living accommodations, millions of marks are spent on the building of 
barracks. Recently one hundred and fifty square kilometers of land in West Germany 
were set aside for military maneuvers.!* 


In order to back up his argument, the writer credits the West German rep- 
resentative with the statement that 12 atomic cannons were recently based in 
West Germany and that Adenauer had welcomed their arrival. Further, Sofronov 
relates a conversation by Germans from West Germany, in which they compared 
the difficulties of living in the British and American zones.!4 A woman from Bavaria 
comments that she cannot find work because forty-five is considered too old.'® 


® Ibid., p. 38. 
10 Tbid., p. 45. 
11 Anatoly Sofronov, Na pyati materikakh (On Five Continents), Moscow, 1958, p. 10. 
12 Tbid., p. 21. 
13 Jbid., p. 32. 
14 Tbid., p. 36. 
18 Jbid., p. 37. 
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Emanuil Kazakevich’s novel A House on the Square comments on Germany in 
tones such as the following: “He went for a stroll around Potsdam. The city had 
been devastated by the American bombing.” !* This sentence, which is apparently 
of no great importance at first glance, contains a clear inference: the German 
cities and the Germans suffered from the American bombing. The next paragraph 
contains the revealing statement that “most astonishing of all was to hear German 
ringing out freely everywhere, the language that had made itself hated during 
the war in no small measure because before the war it had been the most respected 
and studied of all foreign languages in Russia.”!? Thus, one brief sentence has 
raised a major political problem. On the one hand, the point is made that the 
Germans managed to preserve their way of life intact after World War IT. On the 
other, the assertion is made that the Russians had treated the German people with 
respect and consideration. The impression is given that hatred of the Germans was 
of a temporary and even accidental nature. Two further episodes describe a 
friendly meeting between a Soviet officer and a representative of the well-to-do 
German intelligentsia and a scene in which some Americans drive a group of 
Germans out of a restaurant and a Soviet officer intervenes in favor of the Ger- 
mans. The Soviet representatives are presented as persons who have come, not as 
occupiers, but to help the Germans to rebuild their life. Surprisingly enough, 
Kazakevich’s novel has been frequently criticized, presumably because it does not 
completely satisfy the demands of the Soviet leaders. 


Directly connected with the cold war in art, although on a somewhat different 
level, is the tragedy of the writer Boris Pasternak. The main charge leveled against 
Pasternak, in October 1958, was that he was “‘an ideological weapon-bearer in the 
cold war.” The Third Congress of Writers of the USSR, held in May 1959, 
repeated this charge.!* Pasternak’s relation to the cold war consists of the fact 
that the writer did not take it into consideration when creating Dr. Zhivago. He 
suffered because he ignored the demands of the Soviet leaders that all writers 
help further Communist aggression. There are other, less celebrated cases in the 
Soviet Union of writers being attacked for failing to comply with the Party’s 
dictates. The poet Evgeny Evtushenko was condemned for expressing himself 
“in a politically uncontrolled” manner: 


Borders upset me... 
I don’t feel right 

To have missed Buenos Aires, 
New York by night. 
I'd like to wander 

At will 

Through London, 

To talk with them all, 
In complete abandon.!® 


16 E. Kazakevich, Dom na ploshchadi (A House on the Square), Moscow, 1956, p. 28. 
17 Tbid. 

18 Radio Moscow, May 19, 1959. 

19 E. Evtushenko, Obeshchanie (A Promise), Moscow, 1958, p. 6. 


One of Communism’s favorite weapons in the cold war is the “peace campaign.” 
E. Knipovich’s book /n Defense of Life, which was published at the end of 1958, 
contains the following propaganda statement: 


The formation of the peace-loving German Democratic Republic is a turning 
point in the history of Europe. But German unity has still not been attained; the 
Bonn government is still trying to prepare for millions of Germans a fate as cannon 
fodder in the military adventures of American imperialism.?° 


Thus, the Communists talk of peace while launching an attack on the non- 
Communist world, and above all on the United States. What is written above is 
repeated more artistically in poetry. The magazine Neva contained a cycle of 
poems by Mikhail Dudin devoted to the participants in a world cruise on the 
steamer Georgia. The Americans are characterized in the poem A/most a Photo- 
graph: 

Under a whitchot sky, 

The cruiser rests from its sailing, 
Nakedly standing by, 

The Americans lounge at the railing. 


The liquor burns, the storm’s past, the air’s clean, 
No harm’s done, once again life begins, 

The Americans smoke in the Vatican, 

And Pope Pius forgives them their sins.?! 


Great technical achievements, such as the sputniks, are used for propaganda 
purposes in favor of a “Communist” peace. The lyric poem Spring in Jeanne’s 
Street by Ivan Ryadchenko, published in the magazine Okf/yabr and devoted to 
Jeanne Lebourbe, the French revolutionary after whom a street is named in 
Odessa, ends with the following exclamation: 


Over Jeanne’s quict street, fast as light, 

Flies the sputnik in spirals and curls, 

And it whirls and it whirls and it whirls, 

As if thinking, how firm are the bands 

Of friendship I'll weave in my flight 

Round my planet, how strong are the strands.?? 


The cold war can even be observed in what appears to be at first glance 
objective reporting. One example is an account of the international exhibition in 
Brussels by the writer Boris Agapov. Describing the United States pavilion, he 
pays homage to the architecture, then summarizes his impressions thus: 


—Who works in America, if the pavilion is to be believed? A placard displayed 
in a prominent location answers the question clearly: “‘Do/lars are invested in enter- 
prises—Working dollars.” Dollars and machines work. But the people? The American 
people weren’t in the American pavilion.?3 


20 E. Knipovich, V zashchitu zhizni (In Defense of Life), Moscow, 1958, pp. 170—71. 
21 Neva, No. 1 (1959), p. 171. 

22 Oktyabr, No. 3 (1959), p. 47. 

23 B. Agapov, Poezdka v Bryussel (A Trip to Brussels), Moscow, 1959, p. 23. 
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A favorite Soviet device is to assert that the cold war is being waged by the 
opposite camp. Radio Volga of May 21, 1959 broadcast a program entitled ““The 
\gony of Their Favorite Granny.” The cold war was represented as the “favorite 
granny” of the West, and her last agony depicted in the following manner: 


That sinister old hag, the cold war, is raving on the sick bed. Her agony could 
last a long time. But sooner or later the day will come when in the corridors of the 
White House and Pentagon the hushed whisper will spread: 

—What’s the pulse rate? - 

—There is no pulse, she’s dead... 

And on the following morning an official communiqué will inform the world 
with regret that the beloved grandmother of the American politicians and generals 
died of springtime asphyxiation. 

A. Bryukhanov’s book That’s How It Was, published in 1958, discusses the 
repatriation of Soviet citizens after World War II. It portrays the displaced 
persons camps in tones usually reserved for the Fascist concentration camp. The 
inmates of the camps passionately want to return home, but are prevented from 
doing so by the treachery of the Americans and British. A similar situation is 
found in the play After the Parting by the “Brothers Tur.” It contains a rather far- 
fetched situation: the Soviet commander Osadchy is captured by the Germans and 
sent to a concentration camp. Then he is forcibly sent to Africa after the war to 
work in the uranium mines, where he is almost crippled. Later, he is sent to Paris 
to be used by an American espionage organization. B. Rabichkin’s and I. Telman’s 
detective story The White Butterfly contains among the episodes intended to 
arouse hatred of the Americans the story of a Japanese girl dying of the effects of 
radiation eight years after Hiroshima. Speaking of the death of the girl, the authors 
mention, as it were in passing, that “at that time a new atomic weapon was being 
tested every four days in February and March 1955 on the other shore of the 
Pacific Ocean, in the State of Nevada, near Las Vegas.”** 

This work was intended for the youth, as are the stories and poems found in 
Soviet magazines such as Yunost and Moskva. These magazines emphasize that 
the West is responsible for the ideas which infect the s///yagi (zoot-suiters) and 
various “freethinkers” in the USSR. The magazine Moskva contained a story by 
G. Medynsky, entitled Honor, which was subtitled “The Life and Crime of Anton 
Shelestov.” It is a story about a young man who goes astray; one can read be- 
tween the lines that his vices have been picked up from the West. A further Soviet 
approach is to translate into Russian works appearing abroad which are anti- 
Western in tone. The book Rebellious Conscience, by German Colonel Rudolf 
Peterschagen, portrays Americans as inquisitors and the successors of Hitler. 
It was supplied with an introduction by Lieutenant-Colonel Borshchev, in which 
he stressed that the author “was persecuted by agents of the American imperialist 
intelligence organization, the CIC.” The magazine Zvezda published a poem 
entitled Cyprus for Cyprus by the Greek poet Alexis Parnis on the events in 
Cyprus. It is in the form of a letter and the political line is immediately evident: 


24 B. Rabichkin and I. Telman, Belaya babochka (The White Butterfly), Moscow, 1957, p. 170. 
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As I write these lines you must know 
That I am impounded, 

The English are back here again, 
Our town is surrounded.?> 


Most quoted are authors who are favorably disposed toward the Sovic: 
Union. The magazine Moskva published a sketch by British journalist Ralp) 
Parker entitled ““A City of Open Hearts,” which deals with the Russian capital: 
“Moscow, the first capital of socialism in the world, is preparing for a leap int» 


the future, is preparing to become the first city of Communism in the world.”*" 


The Soviet government is only too well aware of the significance of literaturc 
as a weapon in the cold war. Hence the message from the Party Central Committe: 
to the Third Congress of Soviet Writers stated: 


The noble themes of internationalism, the brotherly solidarity of the toilers, the 
growth and consolidation of the world socialist system, the struggle of peoples 
against imperialism for the preservation and strengthening of peace are acquiring 
ever greater significance for literature.?7 


Explicit instructions were given to writers for both foreign and domest 
policy: 
A profoundly humane task of literature, reflecting the interests of all peoples, 


is the exposure of the antinational essence of imperialism, its aggressive policy, and 
the false attempts of bourgeois ideologists to beautify capitalist reality . . .?8 


This directive was issued in May 1959, although it has been in existence fo: 
a long time. Soviet writers have gone a long way toward fulfilling it since litera- 
ture is completely subordinate to Party policy in the USSR and is willy-nill 


compelled to serve the cause of Communism. A a 


> Zvezda, No. 4 (1959), p. 10. 

26 Moskva, No. 3 (1959), p. 182. 

27 Literaturnaya gazeta, May 23, 1959. 
28 Tbid. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 14 and 15, 1959 


Issue No. 14 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist begins with a lead 
article entitled ““A Mission of Peace and Friendship,” which, as the title suggests, 
is devoted to Khrushchev’s trip to the United States and his talks with President 
Eisenhower. The article goes out of its way to stress the sincerity of the feelings 
displayed by Khrushchev; he apparently visited the United States “with the best 
of intentions and with a pure heart.” The trip itself and the supposed successes 
of the Soviet leader are exclusively explained by the growth of the USSR which 
is engaged in the “building of Communism” and has achieved results that 
have “fundamentally altered the aspect of the world.” This statement is then 
followed by the dogmatic remark that 

the future belongs not to capitalism, which has already passed its best, but to so- 

cialism which is developing and confidently approaching Communism. In the 

competition with capitalism the victory will... be won by socialism which is the 
more progressive social and economic formation. 


The article makes great play of Khrushchev’s plan for total disarmament 
over a period of four year and the destruction of all means of waging war. In 
sum, the aim apparent throughout is to present Khrushchev’s trip as an event 
of historic significance which has influenced the fate of the world. 

A second editorial, “A Great Achievement of the Chinese People,” was written 
to mark the tenth anniversary of the foundation of the Chinese People’s Republic. 
Speaking of this fact the magazine draws the conclusion that 

the experience of all the socialist countries has confirmed the theoretical conclusion 

of Marxism that the transition from capitalism to Communism is possible only 

via the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


The Chinese coup d’état is presented as the beginning of a new era in the 
history of China which now has bright prospects for economic and cultural 
growth. The conclusion notes that the Soviet Union “has made its contribution 
to the development of Chinese industry,” without attempting to state precisely 
just what the Soviet contribution has been. 

The main section of this issue contains an article by Marxist theoretician 
T. Stepanyan on “Regularities in the Growth of Socialism into Communism,” 
apparently written to substantiate the formula of “from each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his needs.” Soviet propaganda has of late been doing 
its utmost to justify various well-known Marxist principles. In the present case, 
however, neither Marx nor Engels are mentioned. Khrushchev is quoted as the 
authority. His report at the Twenty-first Party Congress is described as a “creative 
development of the Marxist-Leninist theory of regularities in the growth of 
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socialism into Communism.” Khrushchev has thus been promoted into the front 
rank of Marxist theoreticians as a writer whose theoreticial principles are being 
used to implement Marxist teachings. 


The article’s first chapter is called “Two Phases in the Development of a 


Communist Formation” and begins with an outline of the general features of 


these two phases, that is, socialism and Communism. As the author puts the 
matter, “the general features of the two phases of Communism distinguish the 
new formation as a whole from all preceding societies.” Here stress is laid on 
the fact that the primary duty of a society is to work according to its abilities. 
This is apparently the main principle of Communist morality and the guarantee 
of a constant rise in the culture of a socialist society. Communism is characterized 


in the economic field primarily by an unheard-of all-round development of 


productive forces: 
This [development] is expressed primarily in the formation of the material and 


technical basis of Communism, a change in the nature of work and in the general 
cultural and technical rise in the level of the masses taking place on this basis. 


The basis of this change is the transition from socialist ownership to a single 
national Communist form of ownership. From the social standpoint the highest 
phase of Communism is characterized by the final elimination of the essential 
differences between the town and country, between persons doing manual and 


mental work, and also by the disappearance of all forms of the class division of 


society. 

Equally important, in the author’s opinion, is the fact that no nation can by- 
pass the socialist stage of development, with which the real history of mankind 
begins. 

The section headed “General Regularities of the Transition from Socialism 
to Communism” discusses the new form of society known as National Commu- 
nism. In short, Tito is under discussion. As is well known Belgrade’s ideas differ 
considerably from Moscow’s. The Soviet leaders are also extremely displeased 
with the Yugoslav tactics. Analyzing this situation the author asserts that “‘the 
flourishing of democratic freedom, in particular freedom of personality, without 
definite forms of organization may engender elements of anarchy, while an or- 
ganization without the development of freedom of personality may engender 
bureaucratic recidivism.” The point is then made that the birth of Communism 
must be regarded not from a metaphysical, but from a dialectical standpoint. 
Hence the author stresses that present-day society will differ considerably from 
that which will exist in one hundred years or so, when the Communist phase will 
reach perfection. Examining this problem in detail, the author even gives dates for 
the development of society, referring here to the Party: 


The Communist Party, guided by a profound knowledge of the law of the 
development of society, fixed the approximate historical dates for the creation of 
the material and technical basis of Communism, which are of decisive importance 
for a... preview of the main stages and dates for the formation of the highest 
phase of a Communist society. 
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About fifteen years will be needed for the main elements of the material and 
technical basis of Communism to take shape. During this period the USSR will 
pass through the stage of the creation of the foundations of the highest phase of 
a Communist society. After this, when needs will have been satisfied somewhat, 
it will be possible to consider that a Communist society has been built. 


The article is from beginning to end marked by an attempt to systematize 
the main Marxist principles in such a manner as to explain and justify the main 
contradictions found in a Communist society. Three essential conditions are 
needed for the transition to Communist production relations: 


... the creation of a single form of Communist ownership as the foundation 
of these relations; the destruction of all relics of old forms of the social division of 
labor and traces of class distinctions ; the implementation of the Communist principle 
of distribution according to needs. 


In his diagnosis of the Communist society of the future the author stresses 
that only one form of ownership is possible, state ownership, which is created 
by the elimination of kolkhoz-cooperative property. When speaking about public 
property, the article is compelled to raise the question of private property, which 
will only be used to satisfy man’s personal material needs: clothing, a flat, and 
so on. As for objects which may have a social significance they will gradually 
disappear of themselves. The example quoted here is that of the peasants of some 
of the advanced kolkhozes who have surrendered their livestock and plots of 
land. When drawing up his plans for a future Communist society, the writer, 
referring to Lenin, comments that the main form of work will be unpaid work 
for the benefit of society: 


Unpaid labor . . . is presently, in the conditions of the all-out building of Com- 
munism in the USSR, coming to [take on the form of] self-administration by society, 
and in its development will finally assert itself in the field of material . .. output 
also. 


In other words, the author is talking about the new forms of consciousness 
on which the Communist principle of “from each according to his abilities, to 
each according to his needs” depends. 


Directly connected with this article is “Problems of a Communist Training 
of the Workers” by L. Ilichev. It discusses a very important problem, the con- 
sciousness of the younger generation of Soviet citizens. Beginning with the material 
basis, that is, the material and technical basis which is so essential for the victory 
of Communism, the writer then turns to the spiritual life of the younger generation, 
which cannot be regulated by decrees and directives. He notes that “the assertions 
of bourgeois ideologists and propagandists that socialism has not altered and 
cannot alter the consciousness and psychology of man, that man will remain 
an egoist..., are false through and through.” Soviet society is then held up as 
the model which contradicts this viewpoint. The effort must be made to “create 
a Communist attitude toward work, to develop the habit of working in a Com- 
munist manner.” Drawing the image of the new man of Communist society, the 
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author endeavors to prove that such a man will possess many noble qualities, 
including a socialist patriotism, an international outlook, and a humane attitude 
toward his fellow-men. Here, stress is laid on Soviet man’s national pride, a resu!| 
of the Soviet achievements in the field of science. Taking this praise further, th 
author claims that “Soviet people are deeply grateful and satisfied with the 
wisdom and courage of Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev who nobly represente«! 
the socialist Soviet Union in America.” 


However, on the very next page the author brings up various unpleasan: 
facts. He writes that the struggle against remnants of capitalism is still being 
waged in the USSR, and that bureaucrats, hooligans, speculators, thieves, bribe- 
takers, and so on are still to be found in the country. There are enough examples 
to show that present-day Soviet society is by no means perfect. Another negative 
feature is that the intelligentsia is apparently indifferent to the study of the socia! 
sciences. The result is that the victory of the theory of Marxism-Leninism is in 
doubt. Nor is this theory likely to become the leading theory of Sovie' 
society. The younger generation too is not very interested in Marxism-Leninism, 
although the reservation is made that there is a shortage of the necessary) 
training in this field. 


E. Fedorov’s “The World-Wide Historical Significance of the Victory oi 
Soviet Science” discusses recent Soviet achievements in the field of science, 
primarily the launching of the lunar rocket. Although the writer is a specialis: 
in his field, he immediately switches to ideological problems and asserts that the 
dazzling achievements of Soviet scientists are closely bound up with the state 
system. 


Of the remaining materials in this issue, an article entitled “The Problem of 
the Elucidation of the History of Local Party Organization” written by V. Snas- 
tin, N. Shatagin, A. Lukashev, and A. Yudenkov, is of considerable interest. 
It discusses the work of the Azerbaidzhan Institute of Marxism-Leninism which 
has recently published Party archives on the history of the Azerbaidzhan Commu- 
nist Party. One of the works under discussion is a monograph From the History 
of the Struggle of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party for the Victory of Soviet Power 
by the Institute’s Director M. S. Uskenderov. He quotes Stalin as his authority 
on the development of the Communist movement in Azerbaidzhan and his 
remarks are referred to as a correct characterization of the social and economic 
level of the country. On the other hand, Uskenderov’s history of this development 
as revealed by the history of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party is sharply 
criticized. The history was apparently wrong to regard as organizers and leading 
figures persons such as Narimanov, Azizbekov, Sultan Medzhid, Efendiev, Mir 
Gasan Movsumoy, and so on. The organization was, in the opinion of Kommunist, 
headed by Dzhaparidze, Stalin, and Shaumyan. A further reproach is that the 
monograph makes no mention of Ordzhonikidze and Kirov who played a major 
role in the organization and establishment of Soviet power in Azerbaidzhan. 
Anxious to avoid revisionism the magazine insists that the history be rewritten 
as a lesson for all republic Party organizations. 
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Issue No. 15 appeared on the eve of the forty-second anniversary of the 
October Revolution, hence the lead article is entitled “Forty-Two Years.” 
't deals with the “transition from socialism to Communism,” discussing at great 
length the achievements of the Soviet Union. 


The next article, “Exciting Documents of a Historic Visit,” is the work of 
the agitators and propagandists L. Ilichev, V. Lebedev, and P. Satyukov. The 
latter is the present editor of Pravda. It discusses the recently published book 
lo Live in Peace and Friendship, devoted to Khruschev’s trip to the United States. 
Che Soviet leader’s sincere feelings and the non-Communist world’s failure to 
understand them are stressed at every step. The trip itself is served up as an event 
historic importance which was favorably received throughout the world. 
The point is made time and again that Khrushchev was a match for all his oppo- 
nents in discussions and talks. The questions posed by the magazine Look on 
peaceful coexistence and the aims of Communism are presented as extremely 
silly in tone, while Khrushchev’s naive remarks in the field of history are offered 
as major discoveries which shook the audience: “N.S. Khrushchev calmly 
explains to the American businessmen why capitalism came to replace feudalism, 
and why socialism, Communism, is coming to replace capitalism with the same 
inevitability.” The writers constantly note that Khrushchev proved to the non- 
Communist world that the most progressive society serving the interests of 
mankind is the Communist. The reviewers pay Khrushchev various compliments 
throughout their article, describing him as a wise statesman and a bringer of peace. 


The main section of this issue is given over to agriculture, presumably to 
mark the forthcoming Central Committee plenary session. T. Koval’s “Reserves 
for an Increase in the Output of Grain” is a further article on a problem which 
will probably be on the session’s agenda. In spite of the various measures in the 
field of agriculture, initiated mainly by Khrushchev himself, in spite of the abolition 
of the machine-tractor stations and the transfer of their equipment to the kolkho- 
zes, some sectors of agriculture are still in an unsatisfactory state. The main 
complaint happens to be that too much grain is lost during the harvesting: 


Often the grain is being harvested right up to the beginning of winter on a 
number of kolkhozes and sovkhozes. Hence the colossal... losses during the 
harvest. They are particularly great in wet weather. The task consists in reorganizing 
and improving the organization of ... processes during harvesting, ...in taking 
the next step in the further improvement of the means of mechanization, taking 
into account the specific features of the grain harvest... 


Another probelm raised is that of the regulation of the work of kolkhozniks 
and sovkhoz workers, since there are many examples of irrational payment of 
work. 

An article by First Secretary of the Moldavian Party Cettral Committee 
Z. Serdyuk entitled “The Main Line is the Economic Development of the 
Republic” also writers of the need to improve the level of agriculture and to 
make every possible use of resources available. It notes that the republic authorities 
are beginning to introduce methods of cultivating slopes. Everywhere in the 
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article Khrushchev figures as the initiator and leader of the work in the agri- 
cultural field. 

An article by Kommunist editor F. Konstantinov, “The Soviet Intelligentsia,” 
sets out to show the progress made by the USSR in the cultural field. The growth 
in the ranks of the intelligentsia is closely connected with the state system: 
“For the first time in history socialism has opened up great prospects for creation, 
for the application of learning in all fields of life. This could not fail to attract 
onto the side of socialism outstanding scholars, writers, and poets.” He further 
writes that 

the source of the power of the Soviet socialist intelligentsia and of its enormous 

progressive role consists primarily in the fact that it is indissolubly linked with the 

most advanced revolutionary class in modern history, the working class. 


The writer then enumerates various reasons why the Soviet intelligentsia has 
reached an exclusively high level. He endeavors to prove that the “enemies of 
Communism” are distorting the essence of socialist relations in the socialist 
countries and the role of the intelligentsia by opposing it to the workers and 
peasants. This assertion is needed to make the point that in the USSR the distinc- 
tion between mental and manual work is disappearing. Such a distinction is, 
in his interpretation, only possible under capitalism, where such an antagonism 
is “only one of the manifestations of the general antagonism inherent in capi- 
talism.” The achievements of science and technology are used in a capitalist 
society to exploit the workers and to enslave them economically. The intelligentsia 
in the capitalist world is compelled to sell its talent, capabilities, and intellectual 
power to the ruling classes. In the Soviet Union science and technology serve 
the people; workers and peasants use achievements in the technical field to im- 
prove their life. As for writers, talent and gifts are not enough; one must possess 
a Communist consciousness: “One of the greatest achievements of socialist 
literature and art is their Communist Party spirit, revolutionary fervor, Com- 
munist ideology. There is not and cannot be art standing outside politics.” 

G. Sorokin’s “Great Victories of Socialism” discusses the economic level 
of the Soviet Union. It is full of tables and statistical data, taking as its basis the 
compilation The National Economy of the USSR in 1956, which is qualified as an 
indispensable textbook for Party and economic figures and for all students of 
socialist construction. 

A. Polshchikov’s “The Growth in the National Well Being” contains nu- 
merous tables listing the demand in the USSR for the various types of consumer 
goods. The article writes of the marvelous prospects for the Seven-Year Plan, 
which, when it is fulfilled, will provide the Soviet Union with far more goods 
than at the disposal of any other country. yy 
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Rays of Light 


By SHABINSKY 


Published in Russian as Prosvety by 7sOPE, Munich, 1958, 200 pp. 
Published in German as Ostlicht by Verlag fiir Internationalen Kulturaustausch, Berlin, 1958, 188 pp. 


The present work is the result of the careful reading by the compiler of the 
literary magazines, almanachs, anthologies, and symposiums which appeared in 
the USSR during the period of the “literary thaw.” The introduction outlines the 
historical and political sides of the work, and the rest of the book consists of 
selections illustrating various themes, accompanied by brief commentaries. This 
is not a case of an émigré writing about the dark sides of Soviet life, but of the 
clite of the Soviet intelligentsia writing about the life of the entire people. Four of 
the most striking sections are those entitled “Dawn,” “Z/K,” “Organs,” and 
“Flat No. 13.” The chapter on religion could, however, have been extended 
somewhat. A poem such as Source, published in the symposium A Day of Poetry 
in 1956, could have been included, while more could have been said about the tale 
Nikita’s Secret by Y. Kazakov, published in issue No. 8, 1957 of Zuamya. Much 
more could also have been said about the respect for religion of persons who 
appear to be indifferent to it. There is, for example, the description of a little 
church in Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone. 


The decision to publish this work in German was a step of great importance. 
The translation of the prose section has been very well done. There are only a few 
faults. Thé word &ditrye would have been better translated as sch/au, rather than 
listig (p. 79). Zhabinsky has written that the poem Whistlestop Winter is “‘a con- 
fession of a young Komsomol member.” The translator has taken this statement 
as a subtitle (p. 113). The translation of the passage from Sholokhov’s Ouiet Don 
is incorrect and has distorted the meaning (p. 155). The translation of the verse is 
unequal. Most successful are the extracts from Kirsanov’s Seven Days of the Week 
(pp. 27—28, 35, 37, and 38). Some of Evtushenko’s poems, the extract from 
Whistlestop Winter, and B. Slutsky’s A//] Wearied~The Women Did Not (p. 159) are 
also well translated. Unfortunately, the translation of the poem by Pasternak makes 
no impression whatsoever (p. 26). Further, many of the poems surprisingly 
undergo an unjustified change of meter in the middle of the German translation. 
Many of them were written in a rather new form in the Russian; in the German 
they sound rather “classical” or even old-fashioned. As a result, form and content 
are often out of step. The chapter which loses most in translation is the one 
entitled “Love.” 


A further problem is that of the title. The German publishers recently issued 
a work entitled Lichtblicke, which would have been the correct translation of the 
present work. However, in order to avoid any possible confusion they chose the 
title Ostlicht. This was an extremely fortunate choice, since it gives a much better 
idea of the content. Unfortunately, the original epilogue was closely connected 
with the Russian title and does not fit in with the German. It ought to have been 
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rewritten for the German edition. The slight cuts made in the German edition do 
not influence the content. One fault is the omission of the commentary explaining 
the dialogue between Sukhodolov and the oblast committee secretary in Pogodin’s 
A Sonnet of Petrarch (p. 182, Russian edition). The chapter on the emigration has 
been omitted, the reason given being that the German edition wanted to avoid 
political polemics (p. 7). The author, however, does not engage in such polemics 
in the Russian edition. He merely points out that the existence of the emigration 
is no longer denied in the USSR; it occasionally slips into Soviet literature. 

Leaving the question of the emigration aside, one can only say that the German 
edition would have gained from the inclusion of the chapter entitled “Not by 
Bread Alone.” The publishers state that the novel is well known to German 
readers. Nonetheless, the ordinary German reader must wonder why the Sovici 
authorities attacked a novel about a technical invention. Zhabinsky’s view in the 
Russian edition that this novel which is realistic in form is symbolic in content 
and that the invention itself is an allegory might have interested the German 
reader. It would have been possible to reduce the number of quotations, replace 
some of them with references to the German edition of Dudintsev’s novel, and 
to have maintained Zhabinsky’s text, since he incorporated many of his own 
thoughts into this chapter instead of following his usual policy of remaining in 
the background and letting the Soviet writers speak for themselves. 


I. Bushman 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


November 1959 


1 Khrushchev’s speech at third session of 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the inter- 
national situation and Soviet foreign policy 
published. 

Appeal of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
to all parliaments on general and total disar- 
mament published. 

Mongolian trade delegation arrives in 
Moscow for the preparation and conclusion 
of a protocol on mutual trade. 

Chairman of the board of directors of the 
Al-Tabrir Publishing House Salah Salem 
arrives in Moscow from Cairo. 


2 Report published of signing in Moscow of 


protocol of increased Soviet-Greek trade 
turnover. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and King of Afghanistan Mohammad Zahir 
Shah on the king’s birthday published. 


3 Bulgarian trade delegation headed by First 


Deputy Chairman of the Bulgarian Council of 
Ministers Raiko Damyanov arrives in Moscow. 

Congratulations of the Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers to the Samar- 
kand Oblast Party committee and executive 
committee on successes in increasing output 
of cotton published. 

Delegation of the Yugoslav Peace League 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Delegation of Soviet atomic scientists 
leaves Moscow for New York. 


4 Khrushchev receives Salah Salem. 


Protocol of Soviet-Bulgarian mutual trade 
turnover for 1960 signed in Moscow. 

Report published that a Soviet E-66 airplane 
has reached a speed of 2,504 kilometers per 
hour. 

Czech Party delegation leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Iraqi government delegation headed by 
Minister for National Guidance Feisal es- 
Samir arrives in Moscow. 

Central Committee Presidium Member 
E, A. Furtseva receives Washington Post cortes- 
pondent E. Edstrom. 


Party delegation headed by V. M. Churaev 
returns to Moscow from Czechoslovakia. 


Congratulations of the Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers of the USSR 
to the Ukrainian Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers on successes in the agri- 
cultural field published. 

Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. 
Patolichev receives head of Polish trade dele- 
gation W. Trampczynski. 


USSR-US talks on scientific, technical, and 
cultural exchange in 1960—61 begin in Moscow. 

Report published on session of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. 

Protocol of Soviet-Polish mutual trade for 
1960 signed in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Feisal es-Samir. 

Khrushchev receives Damyanov. 

Afghan parliamentary delegation headed by 
President of the National Assembly Moham- 
mad Nauroz visits Voroshilov. 


Mikoyan receives US businessman R. 
Dowling. 
Mikoyan receives Afghan Minister of 


Public Works Mohammad Kabir. 


Speech by A. B. Aristov at a session of the 
Moscow City Soviet of November 6, 1959, 
held to mark the forty-second anniversary of 
the October Revolution, published. 

Report published of discovery of oil in the 
Northern Caucasus. 

Congratulations of the Party Central Com- 
mittee to the South Kazakhstan Oblast 
Party committee and executive committee on 
successes in increasing output of cotton 
published. 

Polish trade delegation leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Soviet government holds reception in the 
Kremlin on the forty-second anniversary of 
the October Revolution, 


Death reported of Member of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR A. M. Terpigorev. 


Khrushchev receives Finnish Minister of 
Ways of Communications and Public Works 
K. Kleemola. 

Damyanov leaves Moscow for home. 
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Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade P. N. Kumykin 
leaves Colombo for home. 

Congratulations of the Party Central Com- 
mittee to the Danish Communist Party on the 
fortieth anniversary of its foundation published. 


Director-General of the World Health Or- 
ganization M. G. Candau arrives in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives the Polish Ambassador. 
Voroshilov receives the Polish Ambassador. 
Delegation of the Indonesian Ministry of 
Information arrives in Moscow. 


TASS report published of Khrushchev’s 
forthcoming visit to France on March 15, 1960. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Turkish President Bayar on the thirty- 
sixth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Turkish Republic published. 

Report published of convocation of a 
Central Committee plenary session on De- 
cember 22, 1959. 

The Polish Ambassador leaves the USSR for 


home. 
Mikoyan receives the Mexican Ambassador. 


Khrushchev receives First Secretary of the 
Bulgarian Party Central Committee Todor 
Zhivkov. 

First All-Union Congress of Journalists 
begins in Moscow. 


Soviet note to the US government on the 
West German proposal to set up a transmitter 
in West Berlin published. 

Khrushchev receives US Ambassador 
Thompson. 

Suslov receives Zhivkov. 

Report published by the Budget Commission 
of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR on the 
preliminary examination of the draft plan for 
the development of the RSFSR economy 
economy and state budget in 1960. 


14 Soviet note to the West German government 


on its decision to sct up a transmitter in West 
Berlin published. 

Khrushchev’s greetings telegram to Indian 
Premier Nehru on his seventieth birthday 
published. 

First All-Union Congress of Journalists 
concluded in Moscow. 

Reception held in the Kremlin to honor the 
founding of the Soviet Union of Journalists. 


15 Message of the First All-Union Congress of 


Journalists to the Party Central Committee 
published. 
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Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchey 
and Cambodian Prime Minister Norodom 
Sihanouk on the sixth anniversary of Cam- 
bodian independence published. 


Guinea Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 
Session of the permanent commission for 
economic, scientific and technical cooperation 
in the chemical industry of the Communist 
bloc countries concluded in Berlin, 
Mikoyan receives M. G. Candau. 


Mikoyan leaves Moscow for Mexico. 

The Party Central Committee receives a 
delegation of Brazilian Communists. 

Soviet government reception held for 
official Iraqi delegation. 

Negotiations on a cultural agreement be 
tween the USSR and United Arab Republic 
begin in Moscow. 

Delegation of French Independent Socialists 
arrives in Moscow. 

First Deputy Soviet Minister of Defense 
Marshal Sokolovsky receives members of the 
Iraqi delegation. 


Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Tunisian President Bourguiba on Bour- 
guiba’s election published. 

Khrushchev’s address at the reception held 
for Soviet journalists on the 14th published. 

Official delegation from Yemen arrives in 
Moscow. 

Sessions of the supreme soviets of the 
Ukrainian, Uzbek, and Kazakh SSR’s begin. 


Finno-Soviet trade talks open in Moscow. 
TASS report published on Berlin question. 
The President of Guinea Sekou Toure 

atrives in Moscow. 


Voroshilov receives official delegation from 
Yemen. 

Sekou Toure meets with members of the 
Soviet government. 

Sekou Toure visits Voroshilov. 

Plenary session of the Uzbek Party Central 
Committee held in Tashkent. 

Sekou Toure visits Deputy Chairman of the 
Soviet Council of Ministers F. Kozlov. 


Report published on sessions of the supreme 
soviets of the Azerbaidzhan, Belorussian, and 
Armenian SSR’s. 

Agreement on scientific and cultural ex- 
change between USSR and US for 1960-61 
concluded in Moscow. 
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Sekou Toure meets with members of the 
Soviet government. 

Talks held between the Party Central Com- 
mittee and the delegation of French Inde- 
pendent Socialists. 

Soviet exhibition opens in Mexico. 


French Independent Socialist delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 


Joint communiqué on cultural cooperation 
between the USSR and United Arab Republic 
published. 

Delegation of Soviet philosophers leaves 
Moscow for Tokio. 

Delegation of Soviet film workers leaves 
Moscow for Mexico. 

Soviet composers Shostakovich and Kaba- 
levsky arrive in Mexico. 

Khrushchev receives Sekou Toure in Gagra. 


Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and French President de Gaulle on de Gaulle’s 
birthday published. 

Session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 
opens in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives the Thai Ambassador. 

Sessions of the supreme soviets of the 
Tadzhik and Lithuanian SSR’s open. 

Italian writer Danilo Dolci receives the 
Lenin Peace Prize in Rome. 

Death of Soviet author Y. N. Libedinsky 
reported, 

President Eisenhower receives the head of 
the Soviet Atomic Energy Administration 
V. S. Emelyanov in Washington. 


Soviet proposal to the executive committee 
session of UNESCO, “Funds from Disar- 
mament to Help the Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries,” published. 

Sekou Toure holds a reception in the 
Kremlin. 


The Party Central Committee’s memorandum 
on “The Rational Use of Electric Power in the 
National Economy” published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Moroccan King Mohammed V on Moroc- 
can national holiday published. 

Soviet government holds reception for 
Sekou Toure in the Kremlin. 

Session of the Supreme Sovict of the RSFSR 
concluded in Moscow. 
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Sessions of the supreme soviets of the 
Georgian, Estonian, and Tadzhik SSR’s 
concluded. 

Plenary session of the Turkestan Party Cen- 
tral Committee held. 

Soviet-Guinea agreement on cultural co- 
operation signed in Moscow. 


Joint Soviet-Guinca communiqué on Sekou 
Toure’s visit to the USSR published. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow from the 
Black Sea Coast. 

Sekou Toure leaves Moscow for home. 

Sessions of the supreme soviets of the 
Azerbaidzhan and Lithuanian SSR’s concluded. 

Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Latvian Party held in Riga. 

Polish Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

All-union conference on the problem of 
cancer concluded in Moscow. 


Khrushchev receives the head of the official 
delegation from Yemen Abdar Rakhmana. 

All-union conference on power construction 
concluded. 


Soviet Communist Party delegation headed by 
Khrushchev arrives in Budapest. 

Mikoyan leaves Mexico for Moscow. 

Shostakovich and Kabelevsky return to 
Moscow from Mexico. 

Report published on discovery of oil in the 
Bashkir ASSR and in the Urals. 

Khrushchev and Voroshilov’s message to 
the members of the Albanian government on 
the 15th anniversary of Albania’s Communist 
government published. 


Changes and Appointments 


M. A. Kostylev released from his post as 
Ambassador to Argentina in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 

N. B. Alekseev appointed Ambassador to 
Argentina. 


J. E. Kalnberzins released from his post as 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Latvia in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 

A. Y. Pelshe appointed First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Latvia. 
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(In 
No 
No 
No 
Complete List of Institute Publications oe 
No 
I. PERIODICALS No 
I 
VESTNIK (In Russian): UKRAINIAN REVIEW (In English): 
Nos. 1 to 7, 1951 to 1953; No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 1 to 6, 1954; Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1955; Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1956; No. 6, 1958; Me 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1957; No. 7, 1959. aie 
Nos. 1 to 3, 1958; No longer available: 1955; 1956; No. 5, 1951 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1959. 1957. feren 
No longer available: Nos. 1, 2, 1953; Nos. j 5 Vol 
4, 5, 6, 1954; 1955; Nos. 1, 2,3, 1956; No. 1,1957; | BELARUSKI ZBORNIK (In Belorussian): 
Nos. 2, 3, 1958; No.1, 1959. Nos. 1 and 2, 1955; Me 
Nos. 3 to 5, 1956; Nyu 
25. Nos. 6 to 8, 1957; Secor 
BULLETIN (Monthly, In English): No. 9, 1958: Mare 
March to December, 1954; No. 10, 1959. 
January to December, 1955; Th 
January to December, 1956; Nos. 3, 5, 1956; 
January to December, 1957; (Proc 
January to December, 1958; Tee in Ni 
January to December, 1959. Tan REVIEW (In English): he 
No longer available: 1954; 1955; 1956; 3, 1956: 
1957; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 1958; : 4 f SS. 
Nos. 1.2. 3, 4.6.7. 1959 Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 
OS. 1, 4, 9, 4, 9, /, . No. 6, 1958; sostoy 
No. 7, 1959. va 
a 
DERGI (In Turkish): No longer available: 1955; 1956; 1957. — 
Nos. 1 to 3, 1955; al 
Nos. 4 to 7, 1956; CAUCASIAN REVIEW (In English): 
Nos, 8 to 11, 1957; No. 1, 1955; ™ 
Nos. 12 to 14, 1958; Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; * 
Nos. 15 to 18, 1959. Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; pn 
No longer available: 1955; 1956; 1957; No. 6 and 7, 1958; on 
1958. No. 8, 1959. A 
No longer available: 1955; 1956; 1957; 
UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK (In Ukrainian): No. 6, 1958. April 
No. 1, 1954; 
Nos. 2 to 4, 1955; SOW JETSTUDIEN (In German): Vv 
Nos. 5 to 7, 1956; No. 1, 1956; khena 
Nos. 8 to 10, 1957; Nos. 2 to 4, 1957; (Proc 
Nos. 11 to 14, 1958; Nos. 5 and 6, 1958; Muni 
No. 15, 1959. Nos. 7 and 8, 1959. Situa 
No longer available: Nos. 3, 4, 1955; 1956; No longer available: 1956; 1957; No. 5, Econ 
Nos. 8, 9, 1957. 1958. 2 Vo 


STUI 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(In English): 
No. 1, 1957; 
No. 2, 1958; 
No. 3, 1959. 

No longer available: 1957; 1958. 


ARABIC REVIEW (In Arabic): 
No. 1, 1958; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1959. 

No longer available: 1958. 


Materialy konferentsii nauchnykh rabotnikov (emi- 
srantov), sostoyavsheisya v Myunkhene 11-14 yanvarya 
1951 g. (Proceedings of the First Institute Con- 
ference in Munich on January 11-14, 1951), 
5 Volumes. 


Materialy konferentsii Instituta, sostoyavsheisya v 
yu Iorke 20-22 marta 1953 g (Proceedings of the 
Second Institute Conference in New York on 
March 20-22, 1953), 228 pp. 


The Results of the Nineteenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the USSR and the Death of Stalin 
(Proceedings of the Second Institute Conference 
in New York on March 20—22, 1953), 140 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


SSSR segodnya i zavtra. Trudy konferentsii Instituta, 
sostoyavsheisya 15-17 avgusta 1953 g. v Myunkhene 
(The USSR Today and Tomorrow. Proceedings 
of the Third Institute Conference in Munich on 
August 15-17, 1953), 214 pp. 


The USSR Today and Tomorrow (Proceedings of 
the Third Institute Conference in Munich on 
August 15—17, 1953), 208 pp. (No longer avail- 
able.) 


Academic Freedom Under the Soviet Regime (Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference in New York on 
April 3—4, 1954), 120 pp. (No longer available.) 


IV konferentsiya Instituta (Tuttsing bliz Myun- 
khena, 5-7 iyulya 1954 g.). Doklady i diskussii 
(Proceedings of the Fourth Institute Conference in 
Munich-Tutzing on July 5-7, 1954: The Present 
Situation and Future Prospects in the Political, 
Economic and Nationality Questions in the USSR), 
2 Volumes. 


II. CONFERENCE REPORTS 


THE EAST TURKIC REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1958; 
No. 2, 1959. 
No longer available: 1958. 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES (In French): 
No. 1, 1958; 
No. 2, 1959. 

No longer available: 1958. 


V konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhben, 25-27 aprelya 
1955 g.). Doklady i diskussii (Proceedings of the 
Fifth Institute Conference in Munich on April 
25-27, 1955: The Soviet Government’s Policy of 
a “Sharp Increase,” its Results and the Reasons for 
its Abandonment), 304 pp. 


VI konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhen, 28-30 
iyulya 1955 g.). Zadachi i metody izucheniya SSSR. 
Doklady i diskussii (Proceedings of the Sixth In- 
stitute Conference in Munich on July 28-30, 1955: 
The Aims and Methods of Research on the USSR), 
148 pp. (No longer available.) 


The Aims and Methods of Research on the USSR 
(Proceedings of the Sixth Institute Conference in 
Munich on July 28—30, 1955), 56 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


Report on the Soviet Union in 1956 (Proceedings 
of the Seventh Institute Conference in New York 
on April 28—29, 1956), 218 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


VIII konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkben, 23-24 
iyulya 1956 g.). XX sezd KPSS i sovetskaya dei- 
stvitelnost. Doklady i diskussii (Proceedings of the 
Eighth Institute Conference in Munich on July 
23-24, 1956: The Twentieth Party Congress and 
Soviet Reality), 212 pp. 


Forty Years of the Soviet Regime (Proceedings of 
the Ninth Institute Conference in Munich on July 
26—27, 1957), 164 pp. 


1X konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhen, 26—27 iyu- 
lya, 1957 g.). 40 let sovetskoi vlasti (Proceedings of the 
Ninth Institute Conference in Munich on July 
26—27, 1957: Forty Years of the Soviet Regime), 
168 pp. (No longer available.) 


konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhen, 25—26 
iyulya, 1958 Sovremennoe sovetskoe obshchestvo 
(Proceedings of the Tenth Institute Conference 
in Munich on July 25—26, 1958: Soviet Socicty 
Today), 196 pp. 


Soviet Society Today (Proceedings of the Tenth 
Institute Conference in Munich on July 25—26, 
1958), 152 pp. 


1 Kovankovsky, P. L. Finansy SSSR vo vto- 
ruyu mirovuyu voinu (The Financial System of the 
USSR During World War I), 1951, 22 pp. 


2 Mikorsky, B. Razrushenie kulturno-istoriches- 
kikh pamyatnikov v Kieve v 1934-1936 godakh (The 
Destruction of Cultural and Art Memorials in 
Kiev, 1934-36), 1951, 22 pp. 


3 Saaruni, G. Borba Armyanskoi tserkvi protiv 
bolshevizma (The Struggle of the Armenian Church 
against Bolshevism), 1951, 30 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


4 Galin, P. Kak proizvodilis perepisi naseleniya v 
SSSR (Census Methods in the USSR), 1951, 50 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


5 Schulz, G. Sanitarnaya i protivoepidemicheskaya 
rabota v SSSR (Public Health and Anti-Epidemic 
Measures in the USSR), 1951, 48 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


6 Rzhevsky, L. Yazyk i totalitarizm (Language 
and Totalitarianism), 1951, 64 pp. 


7 Grechko, V. Kommunisticheskoe vospitanie » 
SSSR (Communist Education in the USSR), 1951, 
56 pp. (No longer available.) 


8 Legostaev, F. Fizicheskoe vospitanie i sport v 
SSSR (Physical Education and Sports in the 
USSR), 1952, 54 pp. (No longer available.) 


9 Semenov, N. Sovetsky sud i karatelnaya politika 
(Soviet Courts of Justice and Penal Policy), 1952, 
146 pp. (No longer available.) 


10 Valensky, Yu. Akademik E. A. Kosminsky i 
voprosy interpretatsii istorii Srednikh vekov v sovetskoi 
shkole (Academician E. A. Kosminsky and the 
Interpretation of Medieval History in the Soviet 
School), 1954, 110 pp. 


11 Karov, D. Partizanskoe dvizhenie v SSSR v 
1941-1945 gg. (Partisan Activity in the USSR 
from 1941 Through 1945), 1954, 118 pp. (No 
longer available.) 
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Ill. PRINTED EDITIONS 


Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy (Proceedings of 
the Eleventh Institute Conference in Munich on 
July 24—25, 1959), 148 pp. 


AT konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhen, 24-25 
iyulya, 1959 g.) Problemy sovetskoi wneshnei politiki 
(Proceedings of the Eleventh Institute Conference 
in Munich on July 24—25, 1959: Problems of 
Soviet Foreign Policy). (In Preparation.) 


12 Miller, M. A. Arkbeologiya v SSSR (Atr- 
cheology in the USSR), 1954, 150 pp. 


13 Spisok russkikh sokrashchenii, primenyaemykh v 
SSSR (List of Russian Abbreviations), 1954, 
314 pp. 


14 Lebed, A. and Yakovlev, B. Transportnoe 
znachenie gidrotekhnicheskikh sooruxhenii SSSR (The 
Importance of Hydrotechnical Projects for Soviet 
Transport), 1954, 200 pp. 

15 Arkhimovich, A. Selekisiya i semenovodstvo 
sakharnoi svekly v SSSR (Sugar Beets in the USSR: 
Selection and Seed-Raising), 1954, 170 pp. 


16 Fedorovsky, N. N. Usloviya proezzhaemosti 
gruntovykh dorog SSSR (Utilization of Dirt Roads 
in the USSR), 1954, 168 pp. 


17 Rink, N. Sovetskoe mezhdunarodnoe chastnoe 
pravo i wneshnetorgovye sdelki (Sovict International 
Private Law and Foreign Trade Agreements), 
1954, 70 pp. 


18 Nedasek, N. Bolshevizm na putyakh k ustano- 
vieniyu kontrolya nad Belorussiei (The Development 
of Bolshevik Control over Belorussia), 1954, 
68 pp. (No longer available.) 


19 Kotsevalov, A. Antichnaya istoriya i kultura 
Severnogo Prichernomorya v sovetskom nauchnom 
issledovanii (Soviet Research on the Ancient 
History and Culture of the Northern Black Sea 
Coast), 1955, 76 pp. (No longer available.) 

20 Adamovich, A. Yakub Kolas u_ supratsive 
savetyzatsyi (Jakub Kolas’ Resistance to Sovieti- 
zation), 1955, 56 pp. (No longer available.) 


21 Polonska-Vasylenko, N. Uskrainska Aka- 
demiya Nauk: Narys istorii — Chastyna I, 1918-1930 
(History of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences: 
Part I, 1918—1930), 1955, 148 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

22 Philipov, A. Nauchny sotsializm i nauka ob 
obshchestve (Scientific Socialism and Social Science), 
1955, 160 pp. (No longer available.) 
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23 Yakovlev, B. Kontsentratsionnye lageri SSSR 
(Concentration Camps in the USSR), 1955, 256 pp. 
(No longer available.) 

24 Traho, R. Severny Kavkaz kak zdravnitsa SSSR 
(The North Caucasus: The Health Center of the 
USSR), 1955, 76 pp. (No longer available). 

25 Nedasek, N. Bolshevizm v revolyutsionnom 
dvizhenit Belorussii (Bolshevism in the Revolu- 
tionary Movement of Belorussia), 1956, 152 pp. 

26 Artemev, V. P. Rezhim i okbrana ispravitelno- 
trudovykh lagerei MVD (Living Conditions and 
Policing of MVD Corrective Labor Camps), 1954, 
224 pp. 

27 Zenkovsky, V. V. O mnimom materializme 
russkui nauki é filosofii (The Imaginary Materialism 
of Russian Science and Philosophy), 1956, 72 pp. 

28 Krylov, I. Systema osvity v Ukraini: 1917-1930 
(The Educational System in the Ukraine, 1917 — 
1930), 1956, 96 pp. 

29 Uratadze, G. I. Obrazovanie i konsolidatsiya 
Gruzinskoi demokraticheskoi respubliki (The Crea- 
tion and Consolidation of the Georgian Demo- 
cratic Republic), 1956, 120 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

30 Kotsevalov, A. Antichnoe rabstvo i revolyutsii 
rabov v sovetskoi istoricheskoi literature (Soviet Studies 
of Ancient Slavery and Slave Uprisings), 1956, 
62 pp. 

31 Yurchenko, O. Pryroda i funktsiya sovyetskykh 
federatyynykh form (The Nature and Functions of 
the Soviet Federative Forms), 1956, 128 pp. (No 
longer available.) 

32 von Kultschytskyj, A. Die marxistisch- 
sowjetische Konzeption des Menschen im Lichte der 
westlichen Psychologie, 1956, 112 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

33 Kovankovsky, P. Byudzhet SSSR (Istoriko- 
kritichesky obzor) (The Budget of the USSR. A 
Brief Historical Criticism), 1956, 152 pp. (No 
longer available.) 

34 Pigido, F. Ukraina pid bolshevytskoyu oku- 
patsiyieya (The Ukraine Under Bolshevik Occupa- 
tion), 1957, 140 pp. (No longer available.) 

35 Donskoi, S. Sovetskoe izobrazitelnoe iskusstvo 
(The Soviet Fine Arts), 1957, 76 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

36 Lebed, A. and Yakovlev, B. Soviet Water- 
ways. The Development of the Inland Navigation 
System in the USSR. (English Edition), 1956, 168 pp. 

37 Kischkowsky, A. Die sowjetische Religions- 
politike und die Russische Orthodoxe Kirche, 1957, 
162 pp. (No longer available.) 


38 Adamovich, A. Opposition to Sovietization in 
Belorussian Literature (1917—1957), 1958, 204 pp. 

39 Holubnychy, V. The Industrial Output of the 
Ukraine 1913—1956 : A Statistical Analysis, 1957, 
64 pp. (No longer available.) 


4O Genocide in the USSR: Studies in Group 
Destruction, 1958, 280 pp. (No longer available.) 


41 Avtorkhanov, A. Stalin and the 
Communist Party, 1959, 388 pp. 

42 Bogolepov, A. Tserkov pod viastyn kommu- 
nizma (The Church Under Communist Domi- 
nation), 1959, 204 pp. 

43 Polonska-Vasylenko, N. Ukrainska Akade- 
miya Nauk: Narys istorii—Chastyna IIT, 1931—1941 
(History of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences: 
Part II, 1931—1941), 1958, 212 pp. 

44 Urban, P. Smena tendentsii v sovetskoi istorio- 
grafii (Changing Trends in Soviet Historiography), 
1959, 60 pp. 

4§ Martschenko, B. Osnovnye cherty khozyaistva 
poslestalinskoi epokhi (Basic Features of the Post- 
Stalin Economy), 1959, 96 pp. 


46 Gaev, A., Boris Pasternak and Dr. Zhivago, 
1959, 20 pp. (No longer available.) 


Soviet 


47 Kostiuk, H., The Ukraine and Soviet Centra- 
lism. (In Preparation.) 

48 Holubnychy, V., The 
Soviet Agriculture. (In Preparation.) 


Mechanization of 


49 Paramonov, A., Abviatsiya v borbe s lesnymi 
vreditelyami »v SSSR (Aerial Control of Forest Pests 
in the USSR), 1959, 76 pp. 

§0 Hadjibeyli, D., Antiislamistskaya propaganda 
i ee metody v Azerbaidzhane (Anti-Islamic Propa- 
ganda and its Methods in Azerbaidzhan), 1959, 
88 pp. 

51 Soviet Youth. Twelve Komsomol Histories, 
1959, 256 pp. 

52 Molodezh Sovetskogo Soyuza. Sbornik statei 
(Youth in the Soviet Union. A Collection of 
Articles), 1959, 104 pp. (No longer available.) 
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